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INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue term “ Rio Grande Valley,” as employed in this paper, must 
be understood as applying to any part of the extreme southern 
or Mexican boundary of the United States; not alone the Brazos 
River, which for so many hundreds of leagues of its turbid course 
winds about amid the villages of a Mexican population, and is sup- 
posed by some legal fiction to divide the soil of the two great repub- 
lics of North America, but also the Gila of Arizona, and such sec- 
tions of Mexican territory itself which may from time to time have 
been visited by the writer. 

The designation “Arabic” would be equally misleading were it 


1 Paper presented at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa., December 28, 1895. 
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not understood at the outset that the so-called Arab domination in 
Spain was a commingling, and not always a peaceful or happy one, 
of Mahomedan sectaries from Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
former Roman provinces of Mauritania and the Cyrenaica, in North- 
ern Africa. For generations there does not seem to have been even 
a semblance of amalgamation. The polished Syrian from Damascus 
established himself in Cordova and Granada, revelling in the luxury 
afforded by vine and olive and pomegrante, while the rude Moslem 
Berber scowled upon the still ruder Christian in the mountains of 
the Asturias. 

But between 1492, the year which witnessed the surrender of £/ 
Zogoybi and threw open the portals of the New World, and the year 
1609 and 1610, which witnessed the eviction of the last armed body 
of Moriscoes from the cliffs of the Alpucarras, it is not too much to 
suppose that the pressure of Christian power had brought about a 
more perfect fusion of the discordant elements formerly ruled by the 
Caliphate of the West, and from the new sons of the Church gathered 
up from all sections of Andalusia and Murcia and the Castiles, no 
doubt, many bold spirits went to seek rest and better fortune beyond 
the sea. 

There having been no such thing as organized colonization in the 
primitive period of Mexican history, it would, of course, be a hope- 
less task at this late day to attempt to determine how great a per- 
centage of Moorish blood was included in the Caucasian migration 
to New Spain, but there is reason to regard it as having been of 
considerable importance, either on account of self-imposed exile in 
the years following the surrender of Granada to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, or because of the gradual assimilation and intermarriage of 
Arab-Moors and Christians which had been quietly going on from 
the landing of Tarik el Tuerto in 710 or 711, and with accelerated 
force from the day of the Christian victory of Navas de Tolosa in 
1212. 

DRESS OF MEXICANS. 

By inquiring what was the clothing of the Moorish working classes, 
and then comparing it with that now in use among the Mexicans, 
the exact amount of “survival” can at once be determined. 

The adage that “the apparel doth oft proclaim the man” was as true 
of the Arab-Moor and of the Mexican as of the Dane or the Angle. 
“For the common people (males) the ordinary dress was a gown 
or long sack, gathered with a belt at the waist; beneath were loose 
drawers gathered at the ankle, and the overdress was a large-sleeved 
mantle, open in front. For the street or the field, sandals were usu- 
ally worn; but these were replaced in the house by heelless slippers 
such as are still found in the bazaars of Tangiers and Morocco. .. . 
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For the people at large, no long time elapsed before the turban fell 
into disuse in Spain.” (Coppée, “ Hist. of the Cong. of Spain by the 
Arab-Moors,” vol. ii. p. 313, Boston, 1881.) 

We know that the dress of the Aztecs in Mexico — that is of the 
common people —- consisted in sandals, loin-cloth, and a loose cotton 
mantle ; in winter, perhaps, they had a rabbit-skin mantelet or cloak, 
the same as that until lately worn by Moquis, Zufiis, Hualpais, 
Utes, and even Navajoes and Apaches. The Spaniards compelled 
the natives to wear “clothing.” (See “ Laws of Spain in their Appli- 
cation to the American Indians,” Bourke, in “ American Anthropolo- 
gist,” 1893, quoting law of Emperor Charles V., a. D. 1551, No. 22, 
from the “ Recopilacién de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias,” 
Madrid, 1681.) This clothing to-day consists of guarachis, or alpar- 
gatas for the feet, ca/zoncillos, or loose drawers which are frequently 
tied at ankle, a long white cotton shirt, camisa, worn outside the 
drawers, and corresponding to the “ gown or long sack” of Coppée ; 
this is gathered by a faja or sash, generally of red cotton.! The 
serape, a bright-colored blanket, covers the shoulders. The sombrero 
for the head seems to be a Spanish modification of a high, conical, 
broad-brimmed straw hat worn by Tlascatlecs, Tarascos, and Otomies ; 
but, on ceremonial occasions, the young bucks appear in a chagueton, 
which is adorned with everything in the way of buttons, frogging, 
and cheap lace that money can buy, and closely corresponds to the 
“ large-sleeved mantle.” 

The sombrero is banded with a coiled rattlesnake in gold or silver 
galloon, a survival, no doubt, from the real rattlesnake skin which 
encircled the covering of more primitive times. 

In the outlying cities of Mexico, such as Morelia, Patzcuaro, or 
Monclova, elderly gentlemen of good social position still adhere to 
the flowing cafa or cloak, and, at rarer intervals, don a silver-handled 
sword. This capa is generally believed to be the offspring of the 
Roman toga, but, according to Coppée (ii. 312), “the famous Span- 
ish capa or cloak of the present day owes its origin to no single 
people.” The word for waistcoat (chaleco) might be mentioned, but 
the garment is not much used. 

So much for the dress of the men. The Arab women in Spain 
“wore two long robes, an inner and an outer one, the former only 
confined at the waist; the inner, close-fitting, with sleeves, and the 
outer, a saya or mantle; they had, besides, full drawers and heelless 


1 There are some reasons for believing that both shirts and drawers were intro- 
duced into Europe by the Arabs. Coppée’s statement in regard to the disuse of 
the turban is in apparent conflict with Eguilaz y Yanguas’ Glosario, art. “ Almai- 
zal” and “ Albengala,” but the discordance may have arisen from a difference in 
dates. 
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slippers. These robes were frequently striped and embroidered with 
gold and silver. ‘The long, oblong shawl, or outer veil, called izar, a 
covering for concealment, now known and generally used in Spain as 
the mantilla, was probably adopted from the Goths and Hispano-Ro- 
mans.’ (Coppée, of. cé¢. ii. 315.) In America we have the enaguas, 
or petticoats (also called chupa, French jupon, an Arabic word), 
chardas or slippers, and the redoso of Mexico, together with the 
chala, or shawl. The robes, which ‘‘were frequently striped and 
embroidered with gold and silver,” find their counterpart in the 
beautiful and expensive blankets of silk interwoven with gold thread 
for which the lovely city of Saitiilo, Mexico, was once famous. _ 

But a distinctively Arabic origin cannot be claimed for them. 
They may have come from Damascus, or may have been manufac- 
tured in the Iberian peninsula during the time of Roman or Cartha- 
ginian supremacy. 

Gibbon indeed states that Roderic the Goth, at the battle of the 
Guadalete, was “incumbered with a flowing robe of gold and silken 
embroidery” (“ Dec. and Fall,” cap. 51), and Condé speaks of “ gor- 
geous tissues, the least valuable being textures of silk and gold,” 
sent as presents to the king of Castile by Jusef, king of Granada, 
A. D. 1402. (“ Domination of Arabs in Spain,” vol. iii. p. 304.) The 
same kind of precious fabrics will be found referred to on pages 313, 
330, 334, and 376; and under the name of a/gueri, such fabrics were 
mentioned in a charta of King Ferdinand, anno 1101, according to 
Eguilaz y Yanguas, “Glosario. And Rockhill speaks of ¢é7mas, or 
garments made of gold and silken threads interwoven as in use to-day 
in China, Thibet, and North India. (W.W. Rockhill, “ Land of the 
Lamas,” p. 282, New York, 1891.) 

Among Mahomedans of the present day, the reboso has been 
superseded or supplemented by the yashmak ; in Spain the women 
were allowed more freedom and were not always required to be 
veiled. ‘ The king’s sister, Soura, was riding in the streets without 
a veil, a common and not improper practice in the West.” (Coppée, 
ii. 231.) 

There is an apparent antagonism between Coppée’s statement that 
the Arabs in Spain soon discontinued the use of the turban (as 
above repeated), and the remarks given by Stirling-Maxwell, who 
tells us that in 1518 the Moriscoes were commanded to “ speak Cas- 
tilian and dress like Spaniards,” and that “in the name of the crazy 
Queen Juana a decree was issued requiring the Moriscoes to lay 
aside the robes and turbans of their ancient race and assume the 
hated hats and breeches of their oppressors.” (‘ Life of Don John 
of Austria,” vol. i. pp. 118, 119, London, 1873.) 

It is quite likely that many of the Moriscoes, in the enthusiasm of 
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their final struggle with the Roman-Goth, may have readopted the 
turban as a conspicuous and serviceable headdress. 

Umbrellas and parasols are very rarely seen among -Mexicans ; 
their origin is distinctly Asiatic. When Mahomed entered Medina, 
at end of the Hegira, “an umbrella shaded his head.” (Gibbon, 
“Decl. and Fall,” cap. 50.) But, on the other hand, that dangerous 
weapon, the Spanish fan, may be ascribed to the Romans, im whose 
religious ceremonials two fans, made of white peacock feathers, were 
borne before the Pontifex Maximus. They are said still to figure in 
some of the more elaborate functions of the Vatican. 

It is only necessary to add that the word sombrero is of Latin 
origin, and equivalent to “ shader,” a prima facie proof that the Span- 
iards derived head-gear from the Romans; while the origin of the 
word corresponding to “ shoe,” sapazo, is doubtful, the reputation of the 
Moslem for skill in all that relates to leather goods is perpetuated in 
the name “ cordwainer”’ (from “ cordovan,” leather made in Cordova). 


The clothing of the smaller Mexican children in the Rio Grande. 


valley will not occupy much of our space; nearly all of them dress 
a l Astecque, which does not mean much of a toilette. 


JEWELRY. 


No paper treating even superficially of the apparel of women can 
afford to ignore the jewels and other adornment in which they so 
greatly delight. 

The “filagree” or “ filagrana” work in silver and gold of the Mexi- 
can plateros was one of the features of border life which first attracted 
the attention of Americans and others who some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago had ventured out to the then remote cities of Santa 
Fé, Albuquerque, San Antonio, Los Angeles, or Tucson. It has 
since become too well known to need description. Its derivation is 
undoubtedly Arab-Moorish. 

“The Arab-Moors were also very skilful in the fabrics of the jew- 
eller and the goldsmith, the art of which they brought from Damascus, 
and to-day shops, differing very slightly from those of the Moorish 
period, may be seen in that city, where various and delicate patterns 
of filagree-work in gold and silver attract a populace very fond of 
rather glaring ornaments.” (Coppée, vol. ii. p. 400.) ‘“ Among the 
Joyas, brilliant earrings and curiously wrought necklaces always find 
a prominent place’”’ (doc. cit.), just as they do on the Mexican fron- 
tier to-day. Sa/ajas mean jewelry of all kinds; prendedor, a breast- 
pin: sortijas, earrings. 

Not only the filagree jewelry, but the dainty, filmy deshilada, or 
drawn work, may claim an Arabic origin, and this in face of the fact 
that the word itself is a Latin compound meaning “ unthreaded.” 
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In the privacy of the Arab-Moor seraglio this dainty art may have 
been fostered, to receive its highest development afterwards in the 
seclusion of the Christian cloister. The names of the different pat- 
terns are in several cases Christian and in no case Mahomedan. 
Thus, we have the crown of Christ (corona de Cristo), the cross (/a 
crus), the cross with stars (/a cruz con estrellas), the rain of gold (/a 
lluvia de oro) the wheel (/a rueda), make me if you can (hazme si 
puedes) the footprint of the water-carrier (e/ tacon del barrilero), and 
very many others. 


HOUSES, ARCHITECTURE, ETC,} 


Mexican houses have been so often described that it is not worth 
while to say much about them. In one word, they are generally of 
one story, offering to the street either no opening at all, or else a 
series of high, narrow windows, heavily guarded by rejas or grills 
made of rods of wrought iron disposed vertically. These long, nar- 
row windows betray a people accustomed for generations to intense 
heat and anxious so to arrange their habitations that the smallest 
possible amount of solar rays may enter. 

All rooms open out upon an inner court, or fatio, which is very 
generally filled with flowers, vines, and palms; in the centre will be 
found an aide, or cistern (Arabic word). Entrance from the street 
is through a high-arched and stone-paved porte-cochére, called the 
saguan (Arabic word), The rooms to right and left of the zaguan 
are devoted to household administration, reception of guests, and 
such purposes — the flanking rooms are sleeping-apartments ; in the 
rear line are the kitchen, store-rooms, and servants’ rooms. Back of 
the kitchen comes the corra/, with sheds for horses, cows, burros, 
and sometimes with a blacksmith’s forge. /Postigo is the name of 
the little sliding door which admits of a look-out from the heavily- 
barred gate that closes the zaguan. 

In the mansions of the wealthy living in cities, or on the large 
haciendas, two stories are introduced, the upper surrounded on the 
inner side by a corridor open to the side of the patio and supported 
upon pillars. In these large houses, and in the old monasteries one 
comes across miradores (observation-places on the flat roofs), and 
azoteas, or terraces, which are Arabic and not Gothic in origin. The 
material of construction is stone, very rarely brick, and more gener- 
ally adobe and cajon, the last-named being practically a large adobe. 
The name for an ordinary burned brick is /adrillo; tapia means 
rubble masonry. 

1 The description of a Spanish-Arab house given by Henry Coppée, History 
of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab-Moors, vol. ii. pp. 307, 308, in most of its 
features applies to the greater portion of the better class of houses in Mexico 
to-day. 
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Both the outside and inside walls of houses are most frequently 
stuccoed in bright colors and pleasing patterns. 

Roofs are of tile, of thatch, sometimes of shingles and sometimes 
of earth covered over with a coating of plaster. In the material of 
construction, in the roofing and stuccoing, no less than in the 
ground-plan, most of these abodes could replace those described in 
books upon Arabia and Morocco. 

When they can obtain these easily, Mexicans are as lavish in the 
use of whitewash and plaster as were the Arab-Moors of Spain. 

In Cadiz (a Spanish city tracing back to the early centuries of 
Phoenician and Carthaginian occupancy) it is related that whitewash 
is kept in constant readiness in every household. 

One of the grandest creations of Moorish architectural genius, — 
the Alhambra, —is a monument in stucco. 

The churches of Mexico follow after the model of those in Spain, 
which, as has been shown, was not much interfered with during the 
centuries of Arab-Moorish contact. Nevertheless, the little half- 
orange (medio-naranja) domes of the Moors are to be seen in some 
of the beautiful mission churches like that of San Xavier del Bac, 
near Tucson, Arizona, and the artesonado, or bread-tray roof, is not 
unknown, but the beautiful, convoluted, double horseshoe arch or 
ajimez never was adopted. 

The canopy used in religious processions is still called by the term 
baldachin (baldachino, stuff made in Bagdad). 

It may be of interest to know that Moorish convicts were em- 
ployed in the construction of the castle of San Juan de Alloa, in the 
harbor of Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


FURNITURE, 


Among the poorest class of Mexicans, those who live in squalid 
huts of thatch, with floors of earth, the custom obtains of sleeping 
on the floor while wearing the clothes of the day. 

This custom is not peculiar to any one nation. It was known to 
the Aztec ; it obtains among the Apache and was not unknown to 
Goth and Arab. ‘Spaniards of more than one rank sleep in their 
clothes,” says C. Bogue Luffmann, in “A Vagabond in Spain,” 
p. 257. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) 

Condé says, “Les Espagnols vivent comme des bétes sauvages, 
entrant les uns chez les autres sans demander permission, et ne 
lavent ni leurs corps ni leurs habits, qu’ils n’étent que lorsqu’ils 
tombent en lambeaux.” (Viardot, “Essais,”’ vol. i. pp. 191-192, 
quoted by Burke, “ History of Spain,” vol. i. p. 158 footnote.) 

“T have been told that many Portuguese peasants dislike the 
inconvenience of undressing at night, so that no time is lost in mak- 
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ing a toilet in the morning. My informant further stated that night 
and day for weeks many wear the same garments, trusting to showers 
to cleanse and sun to bleach their scanty garb.” (Letter signed 
“Professor,” in “Citizen,” Brooklyn, N. Y., November 25, 1895.) 
“El acostarse en el suelo es comun entre los Celtos y los Espafioles.” 
(Padre Florez, “‘ Espafia Sagrada,” vol. xv. p 30.) 

‘An Oriental, going to sleep, merely spreads a mat and adjusts 
his clothes in a certain position and lays himself down.” (‘“ Encyc. 
of Geog.” Philadelphia, 1845, vol. ii. p. 227, article “ Asia.”) 

“The Tibetans are dirty. They wash once a year, and, except 
for festivals, never change their clothes till they begin to drop off.” 
(Isabella Bird Bishop, “ Among the Tibetans,” p. 45, New York, 
1875.) 

MEALS. 

The different meals of the Mexicans are the early breakfast or 
desayuno, now made of bread and coffee or chocolate, and two other 
meals bearing Latin names, and apparently of Latin origin, the 
comida or dinner, and the cena or supper. But to these have been 
added the full breakfast or a/muerzo, and the evening collation or 
mertenda. 

The Mexican manner of eating, in which all those at table dip 
their hands into a common dish, is still to be noted in the small vil- 
lages off the lines of railroad. 

It was commented upon at length in a previous article (“ Folk- 
Foods of the Rio Grande,” in Journal of American Folk-Lore), in 
which it was shown that the same custom must have been followed 
by our Saviour. 

It has been transmitted down to the Mahdi, so conservative are 
the tribes of the East of all ancient usages. Father Bonomi, a bold 
priest, who very recently made his escape from the Soudan, says: 
“Sometimes we dined at the Mahdi’s table, which was very scanty. 
A dish contained a curious mixture from which each took with his 
fingers the portions he liked.” (Reported in “Times,” New York, 
September 7, 1895.) 

In Madame Calderon de la Barca’s day this custom was almost 
general in Mexico. “All common servants in Mexico and all com- 
mon people eat with their fingers.” (“Life in Mexico,” p. 392, 
London, 1843.) 

Describing his dinner with a lawyer and his family at Andujar, in 
Spain, C. Bogue Luffmann says: “ There was no tablecloth, no nap- 
kins, no plates, no knives, forks, or spoons. We ate from one dish.” 
(“ A Vagabond in Spain.’”’) 

And Richard Ford, the great authority, says that in Spain “ chairs 
are a luxury ; the lower classes sit on the ground as in the East, or on 
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low stools, and fall to in a most Oriental manner, with an un-Euro- 
pean ignorance of forks, for which they substitute a short wooden or 
horn spoon, or dip their bread into the dish, or fish up morsels with 
their long pointed knives. . . . Forks are an Italian invention .. . 
introduced into Somersetshire about 1690,” (“Gatherings in Spain,” 
p. 181, London, 1846.) 

FOODS. 

An examination of Mexican foods cannot fail to be of interest and 
importance, no matter from what point of view it may be made. 

Leaving out of consideration those which, like chocolate, are of . 
distinctly American lineage, it will be found that the Roman Goth 
has left a very large heritage of food to his American descendants, 
but that the Arab-Moorish sire has also been generous. 

Thus coffee, café, comes from the Arab-Moor, and is still served 
in the coffee districts of Mexico as an exrtracto, precisely as it is 
served and has been served, by the Moors for centuries. Aszicar 
(sugar)! is not only Arabic itself, but many things connected with 
its manufacture suggest the same derivation. Connected terms are: 
trapiche, a sugar-mill ; chancaca, crude brown sugar; dagaza, bagasse ; 
cande, candy ; pelonce, peloncillo, sugar in the loz. and almébar, the 
generic name for preserves of all kinds. 

But, with the exception of course of the national beverages, pul¢ue 
and mesca/, it is in his drinks rather than in his solid foods that the 
Mexican shows how much he has taken from the customs of the 
Moslem. ; 

Aloque, red wine, jarabe, syrup (from Arabic schardb, a sweet 
drink), e/zxir, sorbete, sherbet, and orchata, orgeat, are words con- 
stantly to be heard from the smallest pueblo at the source of the 
Rio Grande to the smallest on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec.” 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, TREES, ETC.® 


Entering the fatio of a well-kept Mexican home, one cannot 
restrain a feeling of surprise at the many evidences of transplanta- 
tion. 


' In Mexico “ the first sugar-canes were planted in 1520 by Don Pedro Alienza.” 
Cortés “left sugar plantations near Cuyoacan in the Valley of Mexico.” Madame 
Calderon de la Barca, Life in Mexico, p. 244, London, 1843. 

2 The Mexican custom of selling ali kinds of cooked food on little tables in the 
market-places is distinctively Arabic. “En los socos que los Arabes de Espafia 
tenian en sus poblaciones, se vendia toda suerte de manjares y aun comidas 
aderezadas.” Eguilaz y Yanguas, Glosario, p. 39, under “ Agouque.” 

8 From the very earliest days of Spanish domination, Mexico became a garden 
of all the fruits and flowers mentioned in this paper, while she in return favored 
the Europeans with her own delicious pineapple. Roses, jasmines, and others of 
Flora’s choicest treasures, bloomed in the gardens of every Franciscan monastery. 
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Here is the castor-oil plant, a wanderer from Northern Africa and 
the Nile valley. Next to it, the stately red-flowered oleander; the 
rose, the queen of the garden; the date, the solace of the great 
Abdu-r-rahman ; the azmin, of delicate odor ; the pomegranate, which 
did not give its name to Granada; the apricot, a/bericogue, and peach, 
durazno, known to the Romans as the Persicus or Persian fruit ; occa- 
sionally the almond, a/mendra, and at all times the orange, naranjo, 
with its redolent flower, azahar; the lemon, /imon; the shaddock, 
toronja ; the olive, acettuno ; the quince, membdrillo ; the apple, man- 
sana; the succulent watermelon, sandia; rice, arroz; the poppy, 
amdpola ; the musk-flower, a/miscle ; tulip, tudipan,; barley, cebada ; 
bran, sa/vado ; shorts, asemilla, from Arabic acemita ; saffron, aza- 
Jran ; anemone ; verbena ; cork, corcho ; ebony, ébano ; lily, azucena ; 
cotton, algodén; hemp, cditamo; myrtle, arraydn; acorn, bellota ; 
oak, ; juniper, sabina ; poplar, d/amo; luzerne grass, alfalfa ; 
grass, sacate ; forage, forraje; prickly pear, tuna; bamboo, bambi. 
Grapes grow wild in all parts of our own Southwest, and in every 
section of the great Mexican republic, yet the Spaniards introduced 
new varieties. The celebrated mission grape of California was 
introduced by Franciscan monks from Malaga. (Madame Calderon 
de la Barca, “ Life in Mexico,” p. 174.) 

The name for fig is Aigo, Latin ficus ; this would seem to show 
that the Roman-Goths had this fruit before the Arab-Moors over- 
whelmed them; and the suspicion is aroused that they must have 
had many others; indeed, Eguilaz y Yanguas says that the Arab 
word coti meant “fig of the Goths.” There is no lack of historical 
authority to support the suspicions aroused by philology. It should 
be remembered that Spain, as far back as the days of Solomon, was, 
at least along its seacoast, a province of the first importance in the 
eyes of Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans. Its cities were 
hives of industry and marts of trade. Its wool, its cloth, its oil, 
wine, flour, and minerals of all kinds were famous. Its people were 
luxurious, refined, and scholarly. If dancing-girls from Cadiz clicked 
their castanets in the theatres of voluptuous Capua, the Roman 
Bishop of Cordova — Hosius, the friend of Constantine— was one 
of the guiding spirits at the Council of Nice. 

Spain furnished the first foreign emperor, Trajan, to Rome, and 
the first foreign consul, Balbutius. Her citizens were the first, out- 
side of Italy, to have Roman citizenship generally accorded them. 
The list of orators, poets, and philosophers furnished by Spain to 


Francis Parkman, in his Life of Champlain, gives to that great Frenchman the 
credit of planting the first European roses in North America in his garden at 
Quebec, Canada (circa A. D. 1609). But Parkman’s works do not apply to Mex- 
ico or the Mexican border. 
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Rome is long and distinguished. All this glory, all this luxury faded 
under the continuous raiding of Alan, Suev<, Vandal, and Goth. 
When the Vandals left for Africa they were charged with a ruthless 
destruction and extirpation of gardens and vineyards. All these 
facts should be present in mind in reading that the Arab-Moors 
introduced certain fruits and flowers into Spain; what they did, no 
doubt, was to restock the country. 

Coppée (i. 158) says that the peach, pomegranate, and date-palm 
were introduced into Spain by Abdu-r-rhaman I. about 767-770 
A. D. “The pomegranate was introduced by a specimen brought 
from Damascus.” (Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 132.) The same king 
“himself planted a palm-tree, which was at that time a new thing 
in Spain — this being the first and only one in all the land.” (Condé, 
“Dom. Arabs in Spain,” vol. i. p. 182. See, also, Stanley Lane-Poole, 
“ Arabs in Spain,” p. 132.) He adds: “ He sent agents all over the 
world to bring him the rarest exotics,” which speedily spread from 
the palace all over the land. “Dates of very rare kinds... 
transported into Spain by Zeiria ben Atia,” a. p. 987. (Condé, vol. 
ii. p. 21.) Another Abdu-r-rhaman (third of the name) planted 
orange-groves at Cordova, in A. D. 957, although we are not told that 
these were the first. (Condé, vol. i. p. 443.) In another place Condé 


’ mentions “ orange-trees and jasmines”’ in Cordova in 987. (Condé, 


vol. ii. p. 13.) 

From what may be read in Théophile Gautier, “Wanderings in 
Spain,” Harrison, “ Spain in Profile,” Fincke, “ Spain and Morocco,” 
and others, the oleander must have come to the Rio Grande Valley 
from Spain and Morocco. 


The Mexicans of to-day are very fond of preserves, dried fruits of . 


all kinds, and various confections for the preparation of which the 
Carmelite nuns were famous. There is reason to believe that this 
dexterity came down from the Arabs of Spain. ‘ The conserves and 
fruits of all kinds” served to King Almansor in Murcia, in A. D. 984, 
“were matters of marvel,” so Condé tells us, vol. ii. p. 5, and again, 
he speaks of “a thousand loads of dried fruits of different kinds” 
(A. D. 987). (Condé, “ Dom. Arabs in Spain,” vol. ii. p. 17.) 

It would take up too much space to go into the nomenclature of 
garden vegetables ; few, if any, of those known to the Moors of 
Spain were unknown to the Romans. With the exception of pota- 
toes, one of the most important gifts of the New World, and the 
scarcely less important tomato of the Aztecs, and maize, nearly every 
vegetable in the Mexican gardens bears a Latin name, — onions, 
garlic, cabbage, peas, beans, lettuce, turnips, mushrooms, celery. 
The palatable frijo/e, which forms the plato nacional of the repub- 
lic, is a Mexican product. Only three plants are involved in doubt: 
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the sanahoria or carrot, which would seem to be Arabic, the acelga 
or beet, and the garbanzo or chicharron, a species of pea, said to be 
the cicer of the Romans. 

The dufuelo, or fritter, made by the Mexican woman at Christmas, 
has been derived from Spain. Its resemblance to the crispzllac of 
the Normans has been elsewhere noted.!_ Doughnuts fried in sweet 
oil, which are the same as the dfuelos, are much used in Spain at 
Corpus Christi, according to John Hay in “Castilian Days,” p. 107, 
Boston, Osgood, 1871. 

The Mexican fondness for iced cream and ices of all kinds, when 
they can be had, is Oriental. A deadly compound called amantegut- 
lado, and which has been fully described in “ Folk-Foods of the Rio 
Grande,” is largely composed of frozen butter, cinnamon, and nutmeg. 
It is to be hoped that the responsibility for its paternity rests upon 
the Mahomedan Moor and not upon the Christian Goth. It is still 
to be found in Spain. Théophile Gautier found such “ices” made 
either of cream, milk, butter, or cheese, during his “ Wanderings in 
Spain” (pp. 31, 32, London, 1853). Harrison also describes them 
in his “ Spain in Profile.” 

So, too, let us trust that the responsibility for the horny, indiges- 
tible goat’s cheese of Mexico may be shifted from Christian shoul- 
ders. Its name, gueso, controverts the assumption that it is of Arabic 
origin, and it is made from the milk of the cadrita, or she-goat, which 
bears a Latin name; nevertheless, further investigation may show 
that its present mode of manufacture is Arabic or Moorish. 


PACK-TRAINS, 


Nearly all domestic animals in Mexico bear Latin names. This 
would show that before the Arab invasion the Roman Goths pos- 
sessed all these. 

When we come to the names used in herds of horses and pack- 
mules the case changes at once. The Arabs were a nation of cav- 
alry and mule or camel packers, and the language of to-day retains 
indications of the fact. So most of the names for the colors of 
horses are Arabic. 

In regard to pack-trains, one of the most interesting cases of 
transplantation confronts us. Not only are all, or very nearly all the 
words in the packer’s vocabulary Arabic, but the whole organization 
is Andalusian. 

To begin with the superintendent of the pack-train ; it is true that 
he bears the Roman title of patron, and his first assistant the equally 
Roman one of the cargador; but the pack-train itself is an avajo, 


1 “ Medicine Men of the Apache,” Burke, in vol. ix. Annual Report, Bureau of 
Ethnology, Smithsonian, Washington, D. C. 
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the bell is cencerro, the bell-mare acémila, the individual pack-mules 
are machos ; when mules are used outside of a pack-train they go by 
the Latin name of mu/o, The pack-saddle is aparejo, sometimes 
albarda ; the pack-cover is sobre-engalma, in which ja/ma is Arabic ; 
the packer himself is arriero, from the Arabic arré, go ‘long, ad- 
dressed to his mules ; the eye-blind is sapojo ; the canteen is guaje ; 
the saddle-bags, adforyas ; currycomb, almohaza. 

Pack-trains grew up from the necessities of the case. Spain is a 
country of elevated mountain-ranges in which the still unconquered 
Christians had taken refuge. To pursue them, pack animals of 
some kind were necessary for transportation purposes. Mules being 
sure-footed, alert, comparatively small, and therefore better suited 
for work in narrow, winding defiles, and being also able to move 
about on rocky trails and in the cold climate of the plateaux of 
Estremadura, the Castilles, and the Asturias, were naturally chosen 
in place of elephants or camels. 

No Spanish treatise upon the art of packing, or the management 
of pack-trains, can be found in the catalogues of the Ticknor or 
Marsh collections or the library of Congress. Three have been pub- 
lished in the United States, all based upon the work of Mr. Thomas 
Moore, chief of transportation for General Crook during this Indian 
campaigns in Arizona, Wyoming, and Montana, and instructed in his 
business by expert Mexican and Chilian packers on the Pacific 
coast. 

Pack-trains will, however, be found mentioned from the earliest 
days of the Arab invasion of Spain. When Tarik’s army was ad- 
vancing through Spain, “rations for immediate use were carried 
upon mules, the arrieros or drivers of which were chosen from the 
number of those least capable of bearing arms.” (Coppée, “ History 
of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab-Moors,” vel. i. p. 333.) 

“Many sumpter mules laden with bales of delicate cloth” are 
mentioned by Condé under date of a. D. 987 (vol. ii. p. 17). “ Bag- 
gage mules to carry off the spoils” were supplied by the discom- 
fited Christians to Almanzor (circa A. D. 1000). (Stanley Lane-Poole, 
‘*Moors in Spain,” p. 166, New York.) “The tents and pavilions 
were packed on mules and camels, as were also certain parts of the 
provisions,” by the army of the Arab King Abdelmemumen ben Ali 
(A. D. 1158). (Condé, vol. ii. p. 487.) And so it goes; in every war 
in Spain the pack-mule and the pack-train are prominently men- 
tioned. When Queen Isabella established the city of Santa Fé in 
the Vega of Granada (A. D. 1491-1492), her army was kept supplied 
by a train of no less than fifteen thousand pack-mules, 

At a somewhat later date, when Don John of Austria prosecuted 
his campaign against the revolted Moors in the Alpuxarras, A. D. 
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1569-1570, one of his divisions, that of Manuel, had no less than 
“fourteen hundred pack-mules.”  (Stirling-Maxwell, “Life of Don 
John of Austria,” vol. i. p. 221, London, 1873.) In the same campaign 
he also refers to “ fifteen hundred sumpter mules.” (/dem, p. 276.) 

It is pretty evident from the evidence of history that the Goths 
had no pack-trains, although they had the animals required of them 
by the Moors. The Goths were a slow-moving people with wagons. 
Their king, Roderic, at the battle of the Guadalete, rode in a car 
of ivory, drawn by two white oxen. 

There are pack-trains in Spain at the present hour, but the best 
belong to the Maragatos of Galicia, who are reputed to be of Moor- 
ish blood. (See Ford’s “ Hand-Book of Spain,” “ Maragatos.’’) 

A recent and trustworthy authority speaks of pack-trains in remote 
Thibet. ‘I saw one caravan leave for Shi-gat-za, in which were over 
3,000 pack-animals, mostly mules.”” (W. W. Rockhill, “ Land of the 
Lamas,” p. 284, New York, 1891.) 

The great value of pack-trains in military operations against the 
Apaches and other savage tribes in the Rocky Mountain region west 
of the Missouri has been recognized in “ On the Border with Crook ;” 
but were all notes and memoranda on the subject to be presented 
they would make a volume of themselves. 

Even in personal characteristic, the Mexican arriero is identical 
with his Hispano-Moresque prototype. Like him he indulges in 
simple ballads and songs of love, drawled out in a heart-rending 
nasalized prolongation. 

“The Spanish muleteer has an inexhaustible stock of songs and 
ballads with which to beguile his incessant wayfaring. His airs are 
rude and simple, consisting of but few inflections. . . . These he 
chants forth with a loud voice and long, drawling cadence. . . . This 
talent of singing and improvising is frequent in Spain, and is said to 
have been inherited from the Moors.” Washington Irving, “ Alham- 
bra,” pp. 16, 17, New York, 1865.1. Something might be said about 
the cooking in pack-trains a quarter of a century ago presenting 
quaint and highly spiced dishes, but only one reference can now 
be made to such matters. The packers habitually employed sour 
dough as a leaven. This method, described in a little pamphlet the 
manuscript for which was submitted to and published by Brigadier- 
General John P. Hawkins, lately Commissary-General U. S. Army, 


! As illustrative of the tenacity of life shown by the ballads of a people, read 
what is said by Mr. Alfred M. Williams about American sea-ballads: “ They are 
likely to be lost with the chants of the Pheenician sailors, or the rowers of the 
galley of Ulysses, which they succeeded and some of whose melody they have 
perhaps reproduced.” Studies in Folk-Lore and Popular Poetry, p. 10, Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894. 
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is Spanish, perhaps Moorish, in origin. It is noted by only one 
author, C. Bogue Luffmann, as seen by him in Spain. (“A Vaga- 
bond in Spain,” p. 237, New York, Scribners, 1895.) 


BULL-FIGHTS. 


Beyond a mere statement of the fact that the bull-fight is a well- 
established form of public entertainment in the cities of Mexico 
nearest to the valley of the Rio Grande, and that it adheres with 
fidelity to the model set in old Spain, nothing will be said in this 
paper. The subject is too vast. Contrary to the opinion maintained 
by most writers, that the bull-fight was of Arabic origin, there are 
grounds for believing that it was a Roman institution, taking on life 
in the days of imperial decadence, eagerly adopted and to a consid- 
erable extent modified by the Moslems of Andalusia.! 

Should opportunity present, these views, with the authorities for 
and against them, will be elaborated in another article. 


STREETS, LAMPS, WATCHMEN, BATHS, 


From the house to the street is the most natural order of progres- 
sion in treating of a people, their homes, manners, and customs. 
The streets of Mexican towns present strong resemblances to those 
of Arabic Spain and Morocco in being narrow and hemmed in by 
houses with saguanes, iron-railed windows, projecting balconies, and 
walled patios. There is no general rule as regards paving, some 
streets in the town being empedrados (cobble-stoned), some paved 
with the Arabic guzjas, or gravel, others unpaved ; in some there is a 
gutter in the middle, in others there are gutters on each side. Gen- 
erally there are very narrow footways on one or both sides; their 
presence cannot always be depended upon. Where muddy seasons 
are to be expected, as in Pazcuaro, near the Hotel Ybarra, a line of 
elevated foot-stones runs down the centre. If the promenade be 
made by night, one meets at every second or third corner the sereno, 
or watchman, who derives his name from the cry he was wont to 
give until very recently of sere-e-n-o-o-0 (clear weather). He is a son 


1 There is another side to the story: “ Bull-fights appear to have been a favor- 
ite amusement from the earliest time in the Spanish peninsula. It is evident that 
this custom existed before the Romans entered Spain, for it is represented upon 
ancient medals of a period earlier than their arrival.” Edward Everett Hale and 
Susan Hale, 7he Story of Spain, p. 8, New York, Putnams, 1886. 

Padre Francisco Florez, in his great work, Esfatta Sagrada (Madrid, 1750), 
tomo xix. p. 75 ef seg., mentions a Gothic Bishop Ataulpho, accused of crime, 
ordered by King Ordofio I. to fight a wild bull in the arena of Compostella in 
Galicia, Spain, circa A. D. 851 — “ que el Obispo fuese echado 4 las fieras, esto es, 
que, poniendole en sitio ptblico, le arrojasen un toro de los mas feroces que fuese 
el verdugo de tal culpa.” 
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of Islam on the wrong side of the Atlantic. The Arab emirs had 
watchmen in all their villages. They are directly mentioned in 
Granada as early as A. D. 1343. (Condé, vol. iii. p. 267.) London and 
Paris did not have any at that date.! 

Coppée states that under Arab rule in Spain watchmen with lan- 
terns patrolled the cities at night, calling from hour to hour, A//ah 
tl Allah. (“Congq. Spain by the Arab-Moors,” vol. ii. p. 326.) These 
cries were naturally superseded in Spain and her colonies by Ave 
Maria Purisima, which in its turn gave way to the shrill drone of 
the reed whistle to be heard in our day. 

The electric light is playing havoc with much of the poetry of 


‘Mexican evening life, in which the old-time oil-lamp, suspended 


from wires crossing diagonally from corner to corner, was a conspic- 
uous feature. 

For this, also, Mexico was indebted to the Moors. The streets 
of Arabic Cordova “might be traversed at night by the light of 
lamps placed close to each other.”’ (Coppée, vol. ii. p. 306.) This was 
about A. D. 1100, when neither London nor Paris were lighted. No 
systematic attempt was made to light the city of London until after 
the plague and the great fire, and even until the days of the French 
Revolution “link-boys” stood ready to escort carriages and pedes- 
trians home through dingy, badly-paved alleys. 

Were it not for this fine regulative system derived from the Arabs, 
we might be in danger of assault from gangs (garz//as) of ruffians 
(rufianes) and assassins (asesinos), who would at least make a great 
tumult or a/doroto in the street. 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


The world has benefited beyond calculation by the Arabic inven- 
tion of these articles. It might almost be said that a revolution was 
brought about in social economy. One of the Roman pontiffs, Ger- 
bert, who assumed the tiara under the name of Sylvester II., was a 
student at Cordova before the year 1000, and there learned the art 
of making watches, an accomplishment which placed him under sus- 
picion of witchcraft. 

The clocks and watches to be seen in Mexico in this generation 
are not from Morocco or Cordova, but from Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, localities which manufacture more of them in a month 
than were made under the Califate in one hundred years. The 


1 The cry of the mueddins (of Tangier) is precisely like that of the Spanish 
serenos, who must have learned it, as they did so many other things, from the 
Moors —a long chant on one note, sometimes shortened, sometimes prolonged.” 
Margaret Thompson, A Scamper through Spain and Tangier, p. 278, New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1892. 
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arched market-places, the little stands heaped high with fruits and 
vegetables and guarded by crouching figures wrapped in redosos and 
serapes, which distinguish the towns of Mexico might be inserted as 
pictures to illustrate volumes of travel in Northern Africa or the 
Levant. 

And the book-venders who in those markets repeat aloud an out- 
line of the plot of the dog-eared books and pamphlets they have to 
sell, are they not the improvisatori of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo, 
of whom we all have read so much? 

And this party of professional serenaders, wandering from saguan 
to saguan, droning amatory ditties, and bearing the emblem of a ship 
ablaze with light, do they not replace the gay troubadours of Gra- 
nada ? 

THE CUSTOM OF “ PELON,” 

The stores, especially in the smaller towns, are Oriental in the 
hyperbole of their titles and the tenuity of their stocks. They are 
generally small and contracted and much behind the times. A very 
curious custom, that of felon, obtains, by which after a certain 
amount of purchase the buyer receives a rebate or gratuity, either 
in money or goods. The word fe/on means a stone or weight of 
some kind used to balance the crude scales in the country parts of 
Spain. The custom of felon as it exists along the Rio Grande is 
analogous to that of /’agniappe in Louisiana. 


BAKERIES. 


The bakeries of Mexico are entitled to the grateful remembrance 
of every traveller, and the bread is of the best. The wheat is ground 
between stones in tiny mills whose wheels are turned by the water 
of aceguias, much as in Andalusia and Murcia the grist was made 
ready for the Almanzors and Abdelmelics of centuries past. 

The Arabian fashion of selling bread from trays carried through 
the streets of Jerusalem and other cities (see Gilman, “ Story of the 
Saracens,” p. 435, New York, 1887) is paralleled in most of the Mexi- 
can villages, and there is rather more than an accidental resemblance 
between the street cries of this part of the New World and those of 
the land of the Moslem. “In the name of the Prophet! Figs,” is a 
cry no longer heard by Christian ears, and which has fallen back 
before the ear-piercing “ Algo de fruta! Algo de dulce !”’ of the itin- 
ant candy and fruit peddlers of Monclova, Celaya, Morelia, Quere- 
taro, Laredo, and elsewhere. 

The caldero, or wandering mender of brass pans and kettles, is 
another type of street-industry which may have come to Mexico 
from Cordova or Bagdad. 
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BARBER-SHOPS. 

The peluguerias or barber-shops of the larger towns recall, in their 
neatness and good taste, the great care bestowed by Arabs upon 
hair and beard. 

BATHS. 

No Mexican municipality which can possibly provide baths for the 
people neglects that solemn duty. In many of the smaller towns, 
these are noticeably fine and well arranged. There is an absence 
of unnecessary ornamentation, but no material comfort is forgotten. 

The baths are not free, the price being two cents for poor people, 
ranging from that up to dos reales, or twenty-five cents for the more 
affluent. For the smallest figure, one gets nothing but an abundance 
of clean, cold (or hot) water, and the tank to bathe in ; for dos reales 
there are attendants at hand with towels, soap, brushes, mirrors, 
and anything else that may be needed ; economy in varying degrees 
may be consulted in the intermediate prices. 

San Miguel de Allende is perhaps as good a specimen of what a 
Mexican bath-house should be as can be found within the republic. 

The attendants are very strict in preserving order and in seeing 
that each bather is provided with his own key and tank. One half 
the building is reserved for men, the other for women. 

Not a drop of water is wasted. After leaving the bath-houses, it 
runs down the side of the hill into a line of stone troughs, alongside 
which patient /avanderas are washing clothes from morning until 
night ; from the laundresses it runs down into larger pools, where 
the casincas or sheep shearers and dyers are sousing sheep, great 
hanks of woollen yarn, and piles of blankets. Farther down, it is 
contained in an aceguia deeply shaded by orange, lemon, banana, 
pecan, pomegranate, rose, willow, and oleander; next it courses 
through one of the streets, to keep it refreshed and free from dust, 
and finally meanders across the prolific fields beyond the town. 

That the Mexican has derived his bath from the Roman, language 
tells most plainly. Everything connected with the bath is desig- 
nated by a Latin derivative. The Arabs found the bath most highly 
developed in Syria, Palestine, North Africa, and Spain, and quietly 
adopted it. They became as passionately addicted to its use as 
Romans and Greeks had been, and in their earliest chronicles accuse 
their Christian enemies of an indifference to its benefits. “It is 
related of these people of Galicia, who are all Christians, that they 
are the bravest of all the land of Afranc, but they live like savages 
or wild beasts; they never wash their persons or their garments, 
nor do they change the latter until they fall in pieces from their 
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limbs, a mere heap of rags and tatters.” (Condé, “ Dom. Arabs in 
Spain,” vol. i. p. 203, quoting an Arabic authority, temp. Abdu-r- 
rahman I., circa 800 A. D.) 

The observation of the Mahomedans at that epoch had proba- 
bly been restricted to war parties of Christians, poorly provided, in 
the Asturian Mountains; in the course of several centuries it is 
related that the Moorish king, Ismail of Granada, a. p. 1316, “ com- 
manded that the Christians should wear marks on their clothing 
whereby they might be distinguished from the Moslemah, and laid 
on them an impost for their dwellings and baths which they had not 
previously paid.” (Condé, iii. p. 226.) 

Coppée unfairly accuses the Spaniards of destroying the baths of 
the Moors, because the religion of the Spaniards was largely a reli- 
gion of personal uncleanness. This matter is rather too delicate for 
discussion here, but certainly the monks of Spain were no more 
untidy than the fakirs and morabith of the Arab-Moor. Some 
other reason must be assigned for their suppression. They nat- 
urally would become and undoubtedly were places of political 
assignation, and the following from Stirling-Maxwell bears out this 
conclusion. In 1518, this eminent author says, “ The Moriscoes 
were commanded to lay aside their ancient language and customs: 
to speak Castilian and dress like Spaniards ; to give up bathing and 
destroy their baths ; to keep the doors of their houses open on Satur- 
days and feast days; to renounce their national songs, dances, and 
marriage ceremonies ; to lay down their Arabic names, and to enter- 
tain among them no Moors from Barbary, whether slaves or free- 
men.” (Stirling-Maxwell, “ Life of Don John of Austria,” vol. i. pp. 
118, 119.) He also says that they constantly entertained pirates 
from Barbary and aided them in assaults upon Christian commerce. 
The dress of the pirates of Barbary being exactly the same as that 
of the Moors, it was difficult to detect them, and many Christians 
were kidnapped. 

Having said that the Moor found the bath much as the Roman 
left it, it is easy to show that through the Spaniard he bequeathed 
it to the Mexican with little if any change, as suggested by language. 


AMUSEMENTS, 


What are the amusements, diversions, entertainments, religious 
or secular, of the Mexicans? What great religious festivals are 
observed at the mutations of the seasons? By observing closely 


1 Speaking of the Russian moujiks, Edna Dean Proctor says that their clothes 
“are worn without washing, night and day for months, and perhaps years, uniil 
they become rags and are exchanged for new.” A Russian Fourney, p. 52, Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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such matters, in which mankind is most eminently conservative, 
would it not be possible to pick up here and there a shred of some 
long-forgotten wardrobe? The task is at least worth the effort. An 
examination should be made into those amusements which are pub- 
lic and those entertainments which are more restricted in character, 
such as christenings, weddings, funerals, balls, and all functions 
which for any reason draw together the friends of a family. 

The Mexican is endowed with a great fund of good common-sense. 
He does not believe in the cheerless existence of his Yankee brother 
who works himself to death or decrepitude before he is forty, and he 
will not follow such an example. Therefore, as a matter of duty, he 
devotes a portion of his life to rational enjoyment, and as a conse- 
quence neurasthenia is a disease unknown in Mexico, and one whose 
character it would Le difficult to make a Mexican understand. 

Scarcely a town in the republic is so poor or so small that it has 
not its alameda or its public garden, with its winding paths or rambles 
(rambla, Arabic), in which twice a week one can listen to fairly 
good music, and witness the promenade of sedate men who march 
leisurely, arm in arm, two by two, in one direction, while sefioras and 
sehoritas, equally sedate, march with equal leisure in the opposite. 

Once a week there is a performance, generally by local talent, in 
the Zeatro. The Mexican theatre, or the Spanish theatre, its parent, 
is a subject too vast for any such treatment as can be given here. 

The prologue to a Spanish drama is called the /oa, a word meaning 
praise or eulogy. This refers to the flattering phrases addressed 
by the leading actor, in minor affairs by the clown, who is known by 
the name of payaso, to the audience. It is a séwe gua non in the 
Mexican rustic representations. 

In Burgos in Spain “the prompter is protected by a sort of tin 
shell arched like the roof of an oven, to protect him against the fata- 
tas, manzanas, and cdscaras de naranja, potatoes, apples, and orange- 
peel, with which the Spanish public — as impatient a public as ever 
existed — never fails to bombard those actors who displease them. 
.. . The actors did not know a word of their parts, and the prompter 
spoke so loudly that he completely drowned their voices.” (Théo- 
phile Gautier, “ Wanderings in Spain,” p. 42, London, 1853.) Every 
word of the above applies to the Rio Grande. The miracle-play, 
still maintained in Mexico, has been mentioned in a previous paper. 

Other public diversions of the Mexican frontier are marromas, or 
tight-rope walking, with acrobatic feats, matachines, harlequins, and 
titeres, or puppet-shows. They are too much like exhibitions of the 
same kind in other parts of the world to need description. 
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GAMBLING. 

The Mexican, of whatever degree, has a natural fondness for gam- 
bling. All the elements which united to form the Mexican social 
structure, — American Indian, Arab, or Teuton, — were addicted to 
the same vice. The favorite games are monte, of two kinds, con 
quien, roulette, chusas, keno, chess, dominoes, and some others. 
For the monte game, the terms employed do not appear to be Latin. 
Thus the cards themselves are called naipes, to shuffle is darajar, the 
knave is sofa, the ace is as, and to cut is alee. Ajedres, chess, is an 
Arabic word. “King Hixem played, as usual, his game of chess.” 
(Condé, vol. i. pp. 239, 276.) 

No Mexican house on the Rio Grande is complete without its 
ordculo or dream-book, and the women are as devoted to chiromancy 
or palmistry as the Arabs were in Cordova. (See Coppée, vol. ii. p. 
442.) The fourth council of Toledo (A. p. 633) punished with depo- 
sition any priest who consulted soothsayers. “Que sea depuesto de 
su honor el eclesidstico que consulte 4 agoreros 6 supersticiosos.” 
(Padre Florez, “ Espafia Sagrada,” vol. vi. p. 164.) 


CORRER EL GALLO. 


Chicken fighting is freely indulged in by the Mexicans, as it was 
by the Arabs, but it was probably played by Romans and Carthagin- 
ians in Spain long before the Arabs landed ; therefore not much stress. 
need be laid upon its existence. The Romans caused to fight both 
chickens and quails. 

There is another form of diversion with fowl which must, how- 
ever, be mentioned, although it too, in one shape or another, has 
spread over much of the surface of the earth, and that is the great 
sport of correr el gallo, or “running the rooster,” which strictly 
speaking is more frequently an old hen. The victim selected is 
buried up to its neck in sand, and then horsemen dash at full speed 
up to the chicken, lean out from the saddle and try to grasp it. 
There are many failures, involving ludicrous mishaps and perilous 
tumbles, but finally some rider, bolder or more dextrous than his 
comrades, seizes the hen by the neck and gallops down the valley, 
followed by all the other contestants. The hen is usually torn to 
pieces in the struggle. This was the method observed at the Indian 
pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, in the month of August, 
after harvest, in 1881. (“Snake-Dance of the Moquis,” Bourke, 
London and New York, 1884.) 

In the lower Rio Grande, on St. John’s Day (June), the young 
men engage in correr el gallo, but instead of a living bird make use 
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of an image of paper, ribbon, and feathers. In both cases the riding 
is superb, and there are not a few accidents.! 


BAILES AND TERTULIAS. 


When a dancing party is decided upon in a Mexican village, the 
affair takes shape by a sort of spontaneous generation. The young 
men display an activity not usual with them and busy themselves in 
putting the selected room to rights. There is not very much to be 
done, and yet there is always something. The musicians must be 
notified, the earthen floor must be wet down, tallow candles are 
needed in the tin sconces attached to the walls, the saints’ pictures 
require dusting, rawhide-seated chairs are to be borrowed, two and 
three from this neighbor and two and three from that, and then 
everybody has to be invited. In the really good old times, this was 
done by a pregonero, or crier, who bawled the welcome notice through 
the streets; later on, when society began to divide up into classes, 
the select few were called upon by some of the self-appointed com- 
mittee of young men having the function in charge; but in these 
days of degeneracy there are few villages along the border which do 
not aspire to printed forms of invitation. But the Mexican daz/e is 
not what it used to be twenty-five or thirty years ago. Board floors 
and kerosene-lamps, cottage-organs, ready-made gowns, and hand- 
me-down suits have wrought destruction upon its erewhile beauties 
and knocked all the poetry out of it, 

The dancing would begin very soon after dark and last until all 
hours of the next morning. The young ladies were not escorted 
from their homes by gentlemen, but came under the guardianship of 
aged female relatives or attendants, called duefas, and the older, 
uglier, and more crabbed a duefa happened to be the more highly 
was her efficiency regarded. The duefa possibly was known to the 
Romans; she certainly was known to the Arab-Moors in Spain, who 
allowed their women a freedom entirely distinct from the seclusion 
enforced in other sections of the Mahomedan world. 

With the arrival of the young men the fun began. Scarcely had a 
gallant put his foot across the threshold before some young lady 
would assail him with a cascaron. To make the cascaron (lit. egg- 
shells) an egg is carefully blown of its meat and then filled with 
cologne, or essence of musk, or finely chopped gold and silver tissue 
paper. The aperture is then sealed up, the egg-shell decorated, and 


1 Correr el gallo seems to be the same, or of the same general nature, as the 
French jeu du canard, in which a duck, head downward, is suspended from a rope 
or a limb of a tree, and a blindfolded boy tries to cut off its head with a sabre. 
See A Tour through the Pyrennees, Hyppolite Adolphe Taine, Fiske’s transla- 
tion, pp. 92, 93, New York, Holt & Co., 1874. 
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the cascaron is ready for business. A lady takes one and approach- 
ing a cavalier breaks it on his head, rubbing the pieces well into his 
hair. The etiquette of the border requires the swain to provide 
himself with a cascaron (there is a table loaded with them in one cor- 
ner), and to return the compliment in kind, being careful not to rub 
the fragments too deep into the lady’s tresses, as they are not easy 
to get out. Then he is expected to lead her out upon the floor and 
dance with her. The dance ended, he escorts her to a table upon 
which are refreshments of different kinds, syrups, and dudces. The 
senorita very generally helps herself to a portion of fruit, cakes, or 
pasas (raisins of the country), and puts it away in a large handker- 
chief to be carried home when the entertainment is over. 

There may be many means of determining who has been the belle 
of some particular ball, but there has never been a surer indication 
than the size of the bundle the Rio Grande girl had to carry home a 
generation ago. 

In England, as late as 1677, it was the custom for guests at chris- 
tenings to carry home what they could not eat. (See Brand, “ Pop. 
Antigq.,” vol. ii. p. 80, article “ Christening,” London, 1872.) 

The origin of the cascaron is obscure; in the light of evidence 
now available it would be going too far to say that it was Arabic, 
and yet only in that direction can any trace of its paternity be found. 

At the marriage of Molmun, son of Haroun al Raschid, which 
occurred at Wasit, a suburb of Bagdad, about 825 A. D., we read that 
“balls of amber or musk were thrown among the attendant throngs. 
. . . Coins of gold and silver, and eggs of amber were also lavishly 
cast about to be picked up by whoever would.” (Arthur Gilman, 
“The Story of the Saracens,” p. 303, New York, 1887.) 

The Mahomedans in Spain are reported to have had two, some say 
four festivals corresponding to Easter. There was certainly one, the 
Alfitra, at close of the Ramazan, and another, that of the Victims. 
“During both these solemnities, profane and worldly follies had 
been permitted to creep in—the people going about the streets 
like madmen, casting oranges and other fruits at each other, and 
every one besprinkling his neighbor with odorous waters.” (Condé, 
“Dom. Arabs in Spain,” vol. iii. p. 263.) These “disorders” were 
suppressed by Jusef in A. D. 1343. 

There are no formal presentations at these Mexican parties be- 
cause none are needed; each guest knows his neighbor. Consid- 
erable liberty of action is conceded, and all who so desire, men or 
women, smoke, and there is much gossip and abuse of the neighbors 
who are absent, and sometimes much carcajada or noisy laughter 
(an Arabic word). Mexican courtesy attracts the respectful atten- 
tion of every observer. It is not put on as a garment to be worn at 
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balls and on occasions of ceremony, but is ever present, and has 
become as it were a second nature. Mexicans, in meeting, embrace 
each other as the Moors and Arabs do. The proudest gentleman in 
the land will take off his hat to return the salutation of the beggar 
who begs a light for his cigarrito, or will beg his pardon in the name 
of God when declining his supplication for charity. 


CHRISTENINGS. 


The Mexican comadre or gossip appears to the best advantage 
when a new baby is to be admitted into the fold of the church. The 
party having returned from the sanctuary, the house is thrown open 
to friends, there are music, conversation, and dancing, with refresh- 
ments to which all are made welcome, even the beggars on the 
streets, 

Condé remarks that hacer buenas fadas was the phrase used to 
express the festival always held on giving a child its name, which 
was done on the eighth day after its birth. ... “A part of the 
food prepared for the occasion was then given to the poor.” (Condé, 
“Dom. Arabs in Spain,” vol. i. p. 478.) 

It should be borne in mind that zame-days not dirth-days, are cel- 
brated along the Rio Grande; invitations are extended for celebra- 
tions on the day of the saint whose name is borne by the host ; and 
thus it often happens that on the same evening one may have the 
opportunity to enjoy the hospitality of several Juans, Anitas, or Gua- 
dalupes, as the case may be. The greatest term of endearment that 
can be given to a neighbor is foca/lo, namesake. When the infant 
son of Abdur-r-rhaman I. received the name of Hixem, “that auspi- 
cious event was celebrated with many rejoicings, the king Abdur-r- 
rhaman dispensing alms very liberally and giving food to the poor in 
adundance.” (Condé, vol. i. p. 182.) 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 


Of the customs connected with courtship and weddings among 
the Mexicans much of a most interesting nature might be written. 
In an outline description of this nature nothing more than a refer- 
ence to salient features is permissible. The relations between the 
sexes being under strict surveillance among the Mexicans, young 
men and women have not the same opportunities for becoming 
acquainted as have been found of advantage in the United States. 

A jéven who feels the first impulses of the tender passion has few 
if any opportunities for meeting the object of his affections alone, 
much less of conversing with her save in the presence of parent or 
grim duena. 

He may dance with her at parties, speak to her at christening, 
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kneel near her at mass or vespers, perhaps enjoy the bliss of sprink- 
ling her with holy water, but his chief pleasure or his chief misery, 
as one may choose to regard such matters, is to be found in “ play- 
ing the bear” (jugando el oso, or oseando, as the term goes). The un- 
fortunate young man takes station close to the lattice of the young 
senorita, and there remains until by accident she approaches and 
looks down upon him, and by accident drops a flower or a handker- 
chief, — accidents of this kind are constantly happening in the best 
Mexican families, —and then, animated by hope, he may venture 
to send some female relative to sound the girl’s parents as to their 
disposition. 

Among the rural Mexicans who adhere most obstinately to old 
usages, a betrothal is an affair of some formality. The aspirant 
makes evident the sincerity of his declaration by the tender of the 
dones, presents of some value, generally jewelry, which, if accepted, 
give him the right to walk with the young lady and her family to 
church and places of entertainment. 

As the wedding day approaches, he buys the trousseau for the 
bride. This custom is now dying out in all but the remote Mexican 
districts, yet it is still noted in Cuba, 

The parents of the bride generally provide a dowry and arrange a 
wedding-feast which is as elaborate and bountiful as their means 
will permit, and liquor in abundance may always be looked for. 
The entertainment is most frequently held out of doors, the climate 
favoring such a course, but the wedding itself, when possible, must 
be held in the church. At the words in the ritual, “with all my 
worldly goods,” the bridegroom casts thirteen pieces of money upon 
a plate held by one of the officiating priest’s assistants. This money 
is blessed by the celebrant, and restored to the donor, who replaces 
it with its equivalent in coin of the realm and has the original pieces 
made into a pu/sera or bracelet for his bride. This custom, known 
as the arras, is explained by local wiseacres to represent our Saviour 
and the twelve apostles, but what our Saviour and the twelve apos- 
tles, including Judas, have to do with a Mexican wedding would be 
hard to say. 

On the contrarv. the ceremony is a Moorish one, and the name 
arras itself is Moorish, given by Eguilaz y Yanguas in “ Glosario,” 
with a definition sustaining the above description. 

At a very elegant wedding in Laredo, Texas, the bride sent for all 
the gentlemen present and graciously conferred upon each one a 
rosebud from the bouquet which she had carried to the altar. 

At another, in Saltillo, although the bridal couple and their imme- 
diate attendants returned home in carriages, the spectators streamed 
in procession on foot to the bride’s house, where they were met by 
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an orchestra, and in a few minutes afterwards by a procession of 
servants bearing platters in each of which was a roasted chicken 
or duck, whose head had been replaced and gilded with an effect 
decidedly barbaric and magnificent. 

To compare all the above with Arabic or Moorish ceremonials, 
extracts can be taken from excellent authorities ; thus, Condé says 
that at the marriage of Abdelmelic and Habiba, a. p. 989, “the 
wedding festival was held in the beautiful gardens of the Almunia.” 
(*Dom. Arabs in Spain,” vol. ii. p. 13.) 

A recent writer in “All the Year Round,” describing a wedding 
among the Kabyles of North Africa, has this to tell. The bride “is 
led to the bridegroom to the accompaniment of more tambor music. 
He opens the door, takes her by the hand, makes her sit by him on 
the cushions, after which he lifts her veil, and for the first time looks 
upon his wife’s face. The lady says not a word to her husband until 
he has made her a present, either of jewelry or gold pieces. The 
next day there is a great deal of fritter-making in the new establish- 
ment, for distribution among the various friends and relatives on 
both sides.” 

The writer in commenting upon his own description adds: “ Here 
it is the girl’s father who exacts a wedding portion.” 

Thus far there has been demonstrated a surprising similarity in 
the existence of customs like the arras, wedding festivities out of 
doors, and the eating of fritters corresponding to the dufuelos men- 
tioned in foregoing pages. Among the “Arabs the marriage con- 
tract might be only verbal ; but the better classes confirmed it before 
the kadi, and for them the ceremonies of betrothal and espousal 
were elaborate and splendid.” (Coppée, “ Hist. Cong. Spain,” vol. 
ii. p. 331.) 

That wine flowed as freely at the weddings of the Arab-Moors in 
Spain as it does in those of the wealthy Mexicans of to-day is beyond 
question. 

That curious system, “marriage by capture,” prevailed in almost 
all primitive society, as may be learned by an examination of McLen- 
non’s “Primitive Marriage.” It certainly prevailed among the Ara- 
bians of early times. Gilman says that “the ferocious custom of 
burying female offspring alive as soon as born was followed, either 
as considering women not worth bringing up, or from an exaggerated 
sense of honor, as though fearing that the helpless ones might some 
day be carried off by an enemy” (Arthur Gilman, “The Story of 
the Saracens,” p. 63, New York, Putnams, 1887), while Condé, 
describing the marriage of Abdelmelic and Habiba, refers to “the 
feigned defence made by the damsels” composing the retinue of 
the bride. (Dom. Arabs in Spain,” vol. ii. p. 13.) He also speaks 
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of the “delightful music which sounded through the night.” (Idem, 
vol. ii. p. 13.) 

A suggestion of this form of wife-capture could be found among 
the Mexicans less than a generation ago, in the city of Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 

On Saint John’s Day, or more strictly on the night of that day, the 
young bucks of the city and vicinity, dressed in their best, and 
mounted upon prancing plugs gayly caparisoned, rode up to the doors 
of their dulcineas, where those blushing seforitas in their finest rai- 
ment awaited the great honor of being lifted up on the pommel of 
the saddle, where, firmly encircled by one stout arm of their cavaliers, 
they enjoyed the eagerly sought privilege conceded for that occasion 
only of riding up and down the streets unattended in the company 
of a man. 

As it happened, there were not enough girls or not enough horses 
to go around, and some of the gay cavaliers had to enjoy themselves 
as best they might on foot, and this they did by throwing firecrack- 
ers at the horses of their luckier rivals as the latter, holding their 
gentle burdens, cantered up and down the streets. Why there were 
no necks or limbs broken will always remain one of those mysteries 
for which no solution can be offered. 

This knowledge of and love for fireworks and illuminations was 
duly transmitted to Mexico and the Mexicans, and may be seen 
reflected in the civic and religious celebrations of all the cities and 
towns from the Rio Nueces to Tehuantepec. 

Still another observance connected with St. John’s Day on the 
lower Rio Grande is that of taking a bath in the stream and putting 
on new clothes. Here is something closely akin to the ceremonial 
ablutions enjoined by the Prophet upon his followers. 


MORTUARY CEREMONIES, 


When little children died among the Mexicans, the body neatly 
dressed in white, with a helmet of gilt paper, or else with a garland 
of artificial flowers, was laid upon a board, or upon a temporary bier, 
and borne to the church and thence to the grave by surviving com- 
rades, preceded by musicians playing waltzes or soft, sad music. 

Grown people were buried in much the same manner. The corpse 
was not preceded by music, but it was laid upon a rude bier, clad in 
its best apparel. Wood was extremely: dear, and coffins were within 
reach of only the very wealthy. The object seemed to be so to hurry 
matters that the remains might be interred within less than twenty- 
four hours after decease. The male mourners, wearing above their 
elbows tiny bows of black crape, marched two and two, each bearing 
a candle which was lit as the procession entered the church. The 
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women, also two by two, and bearing candles, followed after the 
men, but their candles remained unlit. The evening after the fu- 
neral they would meet in some designated house, light their candles, 
and talk about the defunct and his virtues until the candles burned 
away. On ranches at a distance from towns, rockets were sent up, 
to warn the neighbors that the funeral was about to start, to ward 
off evil influences, or for both purposes. 

These mortuary ceremonies of the Mexicans, with only slight 
allowance for time and distance, are found among the Moors to-day. 
Speaking of the Moors of Tangiers, Miss Margaret Thompson says : 
“They carry their dead to the grave with a triumphant march, 
chanting all the way a joyous air. The bodies are buried without 
coffins, wrapped in linen.” (‘A Scamper through Spain and Tan- 
giers,” p. 265, New York, 1892.) 

Condé, when treating of the funerals of the Arabs in the first cen- 
turies after their arrival in Spain, never mentions coffins, but always 
speaks of the dead being carried on biers. The Spanish word for 
coffin is the Arabic afazd, but that meant the plank on which the 
corpse was carried. When he speaks of Christian funerals he always 
mentions coffins. After the Moors had mingled with their former 
foemen, and become their vassals, references will be found to their 
use of coffins and caskets. 


CUSTOMS IN CHURCHES. 


Upon first entering a Mexican church, an American accustomed 
to the comfortably, gayly dressed congregations of women of his 
own section will be impressed by the absence of pews or seats of 
any kind, and by the numbers of women who, closely wrapped in 
black rebosos or tapalos, kneel on the floor of earth and cough inces- 
santly during the service. 

This uniform method of covering the heads and shoulders is Moor- 
ish: “ No maiden went to a mosque where there was not a place set 
apart for the virgins; and every woman was carefully wrapped up 
and covered with her veil.” (Condé, “Dom. Arabs in Spain,” vol. 
ii. p. 3, footnote.) 

This custom became a matter of obligation under King Juzef, who 
in A. D. 1343, ordered that when women entered mosques “all were 
to be carefully veiled.” (Condé, vol. iii. p. 262.) To enter a church 
unveiled signified, during Moorish times, that a woman was a Chris- 
tian. Such an act led to the detection of two young Moorish girls, 
Sabagotha and Liliosa, who had secretly become Christians (A. D. 
852). (Padre Florez, “ Espafia Sagrada,” vol. x. p. 381.) 

“ The men very frequently, when impelled by an excess of devotion, 
will pray stretched at full length, or bent low to the floor, or with 
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arms extended in form of a cross. This method of “ prayer with 
prostrations ” is mentioned by Condé, vol. ii. p. 63, and again in vol. 
iii. p. 272, where he calls it anata. At the doors of Mexican 
churches, in the republic of Mexico itself, are still to be found ven- 
ders of wax tapers and small candles which are purchased by the pious 
and burned in front of the altars, sometimes held by the devout sup- 
pliant, sometimes placed upon the altar itself. 

This practice was prevalent in Moorish Spain, where we read of 
a youth “whose father was a lamplighter, or durner of tapers at the 
shrines of saints in the great Aljama.”! (Coppée, “History of 
the Conq. of Spain by the Arab-Moors,” vol. ii. p. 229.) As is well 
known, there is sacred dancing in the Cathedral of Seville, tolerated 
by the Papal authorities, on the feasts of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Corpus Christi, and the last three days of the carnival. The 
ten dancers wear costumes of the time of Philip II., and move to the 
sound of castanets. In the time of Philip II., the Moors were still a 
potent social element in and around Seville, the castanet was a 
Moorish instrument of music, or at least they inherited it from 
Carthaginians and Romans, and the feasts mentioned were as 
much Moorish as they were Christian. 

No dancing is held in any other church in Europe, Catholic or 
Protestant, or in any in America, so far as known, excepting in that 
of Madalefia, Sonora, Mexico, where as late as 1873 the Yagui Indi- 
ans, then at peace with the Mexicans, executed a stately dance to 
the music of rattles on the feast-day of Saint Francis of Assisi, 
October 4. Dancing in churches was prohibited by third Council of 
Toledo (A. D. §89). ‘Que en las fiestas no se permitiesen danzas 
ni cantares torpes.”” (Padre Florez, “ Espafia Sagrada,” vol. vi. p. 
144.) 


ALMSGIVING, FASTING, PILGRIMAGES, ABLUTIONS. 


“ Prayer, fasting, and alms are the religious duties of a Mussul- 
man,” according to Gibbon, in “Decline and Fall,” chap. 50. To 
these he adds pilgrimages and ceremonial ablutions. 

Condé tells the same story. Mahomed “commended the use of 
certain practices of ablution and purification, enjoining likewise daily 
prayers, almsgiving, and religious pilgrimages to the temple of 
Alharem.” (Condé, vol. i. p. 34.) Had the same ordinances been 
given direct to the Mexicans, they could not be observed more strictly 
than they are at the present day. Of prayer enough has been said. 


' Padre Florez mentions a Moorish prince, an ambassador to Queen Urraca, 
who knelt at the shrine of St. James of Compostella, with a wax taper (ciréo) in 
hand to implore a cure for a tumor in his chest (A. D. 1122). (Z£spfaiia Sagrada, 
vol. xix. p. 277.) 
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Of ceremonial ablutions it has been intimated that the annual lustra- 
tion of the Mexicans in the Rio Grande on St. John’s Day might be 
regarded as having such a character. Pilgrimages mn Mexico are 
made with frequency to such shrines as Madalefia, the chorro, which 
is an old pagan place of worship, to Guadalupe, outside of the city of 
Mexico, where the Aztecs in prehistoric ages adored their goddess 
Tepeayac, to Agualeguas and many others. 

To all these cities and towns, and to all others, such as Tucson, 
when celebrating their saint’s day, flock scores of petty merchants, 
peddlers, buyers, sellers, tramps, cripples and beggars, confident of a 
satisfactory harvest. Certain exemptions and commercial privileges 
attached to these gatherings during the years of the Spanish vice- 
regal rule, and the custom would seem to have been inbred. 

Alms were distributed by the Moslem on Fridays. (Condé, vol. 
ii. p. 134.) By the ordinances of King Juzef (A. p. 1243-1250) “the 
believers were enjoined to employ the leisure of that day (Friday) in 
visiting and relieving the poor.” (Condé, vol. iii. p. 262.) 

Friday, as is well understood, was the Mahomedan Sabbath. The 
beggars of Mexico do not restrict their importunities to any one day, 
but impartially distribute their favors, and at church doors, or za- 
guanes of private mansions, from Monday morning until Saturday 
night, whine their dolorous appeals for “a little alms for the love of 
God.” 

A Mexican may give in a number of different ways. There is the 
usual /imosnita or alms to beggars, the vega/o or ordinary present, 
the recuerdo or souvenir, the dones (pl. of don), gift made to affianced 
wife, estrena Christmas gift, a/bricias (Arabic), present made to 
bringer of glad tidings, agutnaldo or New Year’s gift, a word which 
has been shown to be allied to the French aguzlanneuf and to em- 
body the cry of the Keltic Druids at opening of the new year, and 
propina much like our philopoena. 


PENITENTES. 


It might be well to saya word about the penitentes, or contrite 
sinners, who only a few years ago publicly whipped and otherwise 
mortified themselves in the streets of every village along the Rio 
Grande and throughout the republic. They were of the very same 
class as the fagelantes of Spain, and grew out of the same morbid 
and atonic spirituality which had surrounded the Moorish santones 
with the halo of godliness. 

In the church of St. Ginés, in Madrid, in “the déveda or dark 
vault, . . . during Lent, flagellants whip themselves, the sexton fur- 
nishing the cats; some have nine tails and are really stained with 
blood. In the good old times of Philip IV. Spaniards whipped them- 
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selves publicly in the streets.” (Richard Ford, “Hand-Book of 
Spain,” p. 79, London, 1882.) 

Similar scenes have been enacted very recently in the old temple 
of Atotonilco, and one of the désciplinas there employed is now in 
the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C., and every 
army officer who served on the Rio Grande a quarter of a century 
ago can recall many remarkable incidents transpiring during Holy 
Week. The power of the church has been exercised remorselessly 
and in most of the villages effectually to stamp out this survival of 
savagery and barbarism. But from time to time they are again heard 
of and described. Within a few months, “ Harper’s Weekly ” has 
published Mr. D. J. Flynn’s illustrated description of those seen by 
him in Taos, New Mexico, at the head of the Rio Grande, which 
region, it may be noted, is a hotbed of penitente-ism. Another 
recent and lifelike article upon the same subject is from the pen of 
Charles F. Lummis. 

Madame Calderon de la Barca describes those seen by her in the 


city of Mexico (“Life in Mexico,” pp. 213, 214, London, 1843), and 


Colonel John Hay, in his “ Castilian Days,” speaks of them as still 
existing in the outlying districts of Spain.! 


PHRASES AND CATCHWORDS. 


From prayers in churches to prayers, ejaculations, and oaths in 
conversation is an easy transition. The most ordinary prayer of 


1 Flagellants.— M.l’Abbé Boileau, Docteur de la Sorbonne, in his Histoire des 
Flagellants, 2d. ed., Amsterdam, 1732, says that flagellation found no authority for 
its existence in either the Old or New Testament, or in Patristic teachings, unless 
as a punishment duly inflicted upon conviction for adultery, fornication, larceny, 
or such offences. 

The early Christians observed with honor the recklessness with which the 
Romans beat their slaves, and recoiled with disgust from the voluntary flagellations 
of the Lupercalia. From the time of St. Augustine, the lash was administered to 
heretics and criminals. 

There was no voluntary flagellation among the anchorites of the East. About 
the year A. D. 1000, when the idea first began to take shape that the end of the 
world was approaching, flagellants began to appear, and in 1047 or 1056 they 
assumed an organization largely because their cause had been espoused by S. 
Peter Damien, although no less an authority than Bruno, the grim Carthusian, 
fought them with might and main. 

These Flagellants were condemned by the Church, and almost suppressed, but 
with the outbreak of the plague in the thirteenth century there was a recrudescence 
of this fanatical idiocy which perpetuated it until the agitation of the Reformation 
gave the ecclesiastical authorities more important matters to think about. The 
parliament of Paris formally interdicted the Flagellants in 1601. During the 
years of the plague, droves of Flagellants, numbering hundreds, marched through 
Germany, Italy, and France, halting but one night in each village, and scourging 
themselves three times a day. 
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Mexican life is one of Moorish origin, Oja/d / or Would to God! that 
is to say, Would to Allah! The original of this is said to have been: 
en sché allah, if God would. (G. Kérting, Lat.-rém. Wort., 1891.) 

Recognizing this as having been in its origin a prayer, and realiz- 
ing that in the expressions, Ojald que sea! and Ojald que fuere ! 
(Would to God it may be! and Would to God it might be!) it is con- 
stantly on the lips of Mexican men and women, it is not too much 
to assert that within the territorial limits of the United States to-day, 
in the ratio of population, more prayers ascend to the prophet of the 
Moslem than are offered to Jesus Christ. 

This pious “ God knows how that may be!” of the Arabic chron- 
iclers is literally translated into the Mexican Dios solo sabe! 


PROVERBS AND REFRAINS, 


The dignified sedateness of Mexican conversation is spiced and 
enlivened by an Attic salt of bright, pungent, and philosophical 
refranes not a few of which seem to have a distinctly Moorish flavor, 
but a full treatment of this part of the subject would fill a volume by 
itself. 

“But, besides the lexical tributes, we must include the forms of 
thought and modes of proverbial expression of which the Spanish 
is full and which are the vehicle of ‘the wit and wisdom’ of Don 
Quixote. The traveller in Spain, as he listens to the proverbs, in 
the mouth of every peasant, seems transplanted to the land and 
period of the Arabian Nights.” (Coppée, “ Hist. Cong. Spain,” vol. 
ii. p. 344.) 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

An attempt at an outline description of the popular superstitions 
and folk-medicine of the Mexican population of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley was published about one year ago in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore. At the present time nothing will be done beyond indi- 
cating wherein certain of those superstitions had their analogues 
among the Arab-Moors. Mahomed was a firm believer in the evil 
eye. (See Gilman, “ Story of the Saracens,” p. 166.) 

During thunder-storms it was narrated that sand was thrown in 
the air to avert bad luck. At his first battle with the people of 
Medina, “ the prophet (Mahomed) started from his throne, mounted 
his horse, and cast a handful of sand into the air.”” (Gibbon, “ Decline 
and Fall,” chap. 50. See, also, “ Medicine Men of the Apache,” 
Bourke.) 

The dread of the éruja or witch indicates the fear which the Arab 
had of the same class of malefactors. 

The Mexican fear of cross-eyed or one-eyed men may embalm a 
vague tradition of the conquest of Spain by Tarik el Tuerto (Tarik 
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the one-eyed or twisted-eyed). Richard Ford mentions the Roman 
emperor Theodosius (a Spaniard by birth) and the great Moorish 
king Abdu-r-rahman as having also been tuerto. 

King Juzef, in a. p. 1343, “forbade the circulation through the 
streets and markets of those who put up prayers for rain... . He 
commanded that when excess of drought or want of rain should 
appear to necessitate prayer, those who made that offering should go 
forth to the fields with much devotion and humility, entreating par- 
don many times for their sins, and uttering the following words with 
sincerity and cordial devotion.” (Here follows a long prayer which, 
with appropriate modifications, could be recited to-day in Taos or 
Rio Grande city. (See Condé, vol. iii. pp. 263, 264.) 

“ The last two suras of the Koran . . . are written out and worn 
as amulets or committed to memory and repeated as charms.” (Gil- 
man, “ The Story of the Saracens,” p. 167, New York, 1887.) 

This is done every day on the Rio Grande, substituting verses 
from the Bible, or prayers to saints for the suras. 

The Arabs have a superstition that “prosperity is with sorrel 
horses.” Mishkat-el-Masabreb II., quoted by Coppée, “Cong. of 
Spain by the Arab-Moors,” vol. i. p. 8, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1881. 

Compare with this the Mexican refran, — 


Alazan tostddo, 
Antes muerto que consado. 


The toasted sorrel [horse] 
Will fall dead before he ‘ll tire. 


TREATMENT OF THE SICK. 


The Mexicans are pronounced fatalists; few Mahomedans could 
excel them in that direction. If one of a family of children be taken 
down with the smallpox, the mother will put the others to bed with 
it, and if they also be stricken will resignedly murmur, “ Dios lo 
quiere,” God wills it. The Arab use of hasheesh (see “ Alhaxix” and 
“Bange” in Eguilaz y Yanguas, “Glosario”) is paralleled by the Mex- 
ican use of the ¢o/vatchi, a plant also of the hemp family. Zolvatchi, 
it is said, can make people crazy, and there are some Mexicans who 
affect to believe that the unfortunate Carlota was /oco’ed by having 
it administered to her in coffee. Some confidence in the remedial 
powers of United States Army surgeons has been developed in the 
minds of educated Mexicans during the past generation, but the 
ignorant masses still consult the curanderas, who are ostensibly 
herbalists, but in reality deal in all sorts of charms and trash. 

Mexicans of this class place more reliance upon pilgrimages, 
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amulets, talismans, novenas, candles, and aids of this kind than in 
all the medicaments and all the physicians in the world. 


MIRACLE WORKERS. 


The Rio Grande is the land of the supernatural. The Mexican 
government has had its share of trouble in suppressing insurrections 
incited by religious enthusiasts. Only three years since, troops in 
solid battalions were sent to Tomasichi in the Sierra Madre on the 
line between Chihuahua and Sonora, to reduce to reason and obe- 
dience to law the untamed enthusiasts who rallied round a miracle- 
working “ Santa Teresa.” 

The “San Pedro” of the town of Olmos, whose therapeutical 
antics were alluded to in “ The American Congo,” paid a visit to the 
highly refined and intellectual city of San Antonio, Texas, only last 
spring, and as the local papers stated was called upon by “thousands 
of people,” while “letters and telegrams began pouring in upon him 
from all quarters.” } 

Such prophets, semi-prophets, and inspired healers correspond 
closely to the Mahdis who since a. p. 685 have arisen periodically 
among the Moslems ; have under the name of the a/moravides and 
almohades twice regenerated Spain, which was supposed to be grow- 
ing lukewarm in the interests of Islam, and have within our own 
generation driven the English out of the Soudan. (See Condé, 
“Dom. Arabs in Spain,” vol. ii. p. 354; Gilman, “Story of the 
Saracens,” p. 414.) 


LAWS AND REGULATIVE SYSTEM. 


It is not to be expected that the regulative system of Mexico should 
preserve anything but the laws and decrees issuing from time to 
time from the Spanish crown direct, or intermediately through the 
viceroys. 

The basis of this system should be sought for in the antique 
Jueros in the “ Siete Partidas,” and the recopi/aciénes, inspired by the 
humane sentiments in the last will of Isabella the Catholic. Never- 
theless, some few relics exist which speak plainly of the presence 
and influence of the Arab-Moor. 

For example, the presiding judge in little Mexican communities is 
still designated by the Arabic name of a/ca/de, and his executive 


As these notes reach a conclusion, the press dispatches report the presence in 
Denver, Colorado of one Schlatter, a “divine healer” who has also been sur- 
rounded by thousands of devout admirers. Little did the projectors of the Union 
Pacific Railway imagine, thirty-five years ago, that special trains would in our day 
run over that superb highway of travel carrying the rich and credulous to be 
“healed ” by such an impostor as Schlatter; but the world moves. 
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officer is called in some places the a/guazi/, in others the rerife 
(both Arabic names), and a man entering the court might do so in 
his shirt sleeves, but if he kept on his spurs he became liable to pun- 
ishment for contempt, a reminiscence of the Arab idea of the neces- 
sity of taking off the shoes before entering a holy place. 

Irrigation being essentially an Arab-Moorish introduction into 
Spain, there should be found traces of its parentage in the nomen- 
clature and rules governing it. And this is so. Not only are the 
great irrigating ditches known as aceguzas and zanjas (Arabic words), 
but the officer in charge is called the aceguiador or zanjero, and is 
clothed with peculiar powers. Whenever the ditches break, his rule 
is supreme and overrides that of alcalde, priest, or doctor; he can 
impose corvées of labor upon the population and make everything 
bend to his will... In the distribution of the water, he gives first to 
the oldest settler, without regard to the position of his fields along 
the line of the ditch. When farms and pasturage are subdivided, 
the Mexican rule is to have this so done that each forcion shall have 
free access to ditch or river, and on the Rio Grande there are such 
porciones, suitable principally for grazing, which are fifteen miles 
deep, with a frontage of one hundred varas or a little over 300 feet 
along the aceguia madre. 

Peonage, or slavery for debt, has only within the present genera- 
tion been abolished in Mexico and the Mexican parts of the United 
States. The Mexican peon was not a slave in the English interpre- 
tation of the term; he had many privileges and full protection in 
most of his rights; was always treated with kindness, and corre- 
sponded fully to the Arabic mau/i mentioned by Coppée, “ Hist. 
Spain,” vol. i. p. 63, and Stanley Lane-Poole, “ Story of the Saracens,” 
p. 48. 

COMMERCE. 

Among the Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, the word 
for borax (used as a flux by their silversmiths) is ¢#vca. This word 
came to them from the Moors through the Spaniards. It is a Thi- 
betan word, and ¢inca/ is still an article of Thibetan export. (W. W. 
Rockhill, “ Land of the Lamas,” pp. 272 and 339, New York, 1891, 
footnote.) It was used by Arab silversmiths, according to Eguilaz y 
Yanguas. These same Pueblo Indians learned the art of knitting 
from the Spaniards. The men do the knitting, just as they do in 
Spain and in Mahomedan countries to-day. In Leon, in Spain, “the 
men spin and the women delve.” (Richard Ford, Hand-Book of 
Spain,” vol. i. p. 201, London, 1882.) 

Bayard Taylor saw Turkish men knitting in Phrygia, in Asia 
Minor. (“Lands of the Saracens,” p. 282, New York, Putnams, 


1873.) 


Fohn G. Bourke. 
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Editor’s Note. — The printed form of this article never met the eyes of its au- 
thor. The President of the American Folk-Lore Society died at Philadelphia, 
June 8, 1896. Of the irreparable loss which his departure will be to the Society, 
and of the grief which it will bring to many devoted friends, this is not the place 
to speak. The life and services of Captain Bourke will receive memorial mention 
in another part of the present number. 
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A MIRACLE-PLAY IN THE WEST INDIES. 


In St. Kitts the negro population make a prolonged holiday of the 


week beginning with Christmas eve and ending on New Year’s night. 
Every day from morning until sunset they parade the streets with 
music, masque, and grotesque costumes. Among the performers 
were men dressed as women, who stalked about on high stilts, and 
at times turned in a waltz, with great ease and agility, and untiring 
energy. There were performers dressed as Indians with feathered 
and horn headdresses, tomahawk, and leggings, who pranced about 
in wild caperings in imitation of a war-dance. Others were dressed 
as British sailors, who twined ribbons about a portable May-pole, 
and there was a group of minstrels, consisting of one man and two 
women, who sang the old-time Christy songs to the music of a guitar 
and tamborines. And all these were perpetually in movement, hop- 
ping, dancing, and gyrating to the monotonous beat of the tamborine 
and the tinkle of the triangle. From morning until night they 
apparently never ceased, and were as untiring at the close of the day 
as at the beginning. They were followed by a streaming crowd 
wherever they went, and whenever they paused a circle gathered 
around them, apparently less to watch the performance than to dance 
to the music. The whole negro population seemed to be bitten by 
the tarantula. The little pickaninnies hopped about in the gutter in 
perfect imitation of the motion of their elders, and the negro women 
of all ages bobbed and swung with indefatigable activity and enjoy- 
ment. A woman passing along with a burden on her head would 
pause to have a dance, and caper vigorously without disturbing the 
equilibrium of her load. One old woman with simian features and 
skinny limbs seemed possessed with an almost St. Vitus frenzy. 
Her beady eyes sparkled and she danced until she finally stiffened 
into a sort of cataleptic rigor. The performances are called “moka 
jumbic” dances, and probably had their remote origin in the forests 
of Africa, but the masques, songs, and miracle-plays have all been 
created under the influence of English education and a more or less 
African travesty of the Christian religion. 

One of the most elaborate performances was a representation of 
the combat between David and Goliath. The two armies of Israel 
and Philistia were represented by about a dozen warriors each, 
armed with as great a variety of weapons and clad in as remarkable 
costume as the force which besieged the castle of Thundertentrock. 
There were some with tin gorgets in imitation of ancient armor, and 
with wooden tridents and spears for weapons, and others with cocked 
hats of portentous size and wooden guns, and still others with tur- 
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bans and scimitars like Turks of the burlesque stage. The armies 
defied each other with the sounding of conch shells and the banging 
of drums. Goliath, a stout negro clad in red and with a false beard 
of oakum, carried a heavy mace on his shoulder and brandished a 
huge wooden sword. He advanced, preceded by his armor-bearer, 
who was provided with a tin plate for a shield, and delivered his 
defiance in sounding blank verse. He was succeeded by David, a 
slight youth, who knelt in the arena and prayed, and then delivered 
his defiance in turn. The following is the dialogue between the 
combatants, which was evidently composed by some one of more 
elaborate literary faculty than the negroes, but was delivered with 
such emphasis on the long words and such a rolling of the rhythm 
as to make it sound like a burlesque : — 


GOLIATH. 


Where is the mighty man of war, 

Who dares accept the challenge of Philistia’s chief, 
What victor king, what general drenched in blood, 
Claims this high privilege? What are his rights? 
What proud credentials does the boaster bring to prove his claim, 
What city laid in ashes? What ruined province, 
What slaughtered realms, 

What heads of heroes or what hearts of kings, 

In battle killed or at his altars slain, 

Has he to boast of his bright armory 

Thick set with spears, and swords, and coats of mail, 
Of vanquished nations by his single arm subdued? 
Where is the mortal man so bold 

So much a wretch, so out of love with life 

To dare the weight of this uplifted spear 

That never fell innoxious ? 

Yet I swear I grudge the glory to his parting soul 
To fall by this right hand ; ’t will sweeten death 

To know he had the honor to contend 

With the dread son of Anak. 

Latest time from dread oblivion shall redeem his name 
Who dared to perish in unequal fight 

With Gath’s triumphant champion. 

Come, advance, Philistia’s god to Israel, 

Sound, my herald, sound for the battle. 


DAVID. 
Behold thy foe. 
GOLIATH. 
I see him not. 
DAVID. 
Behold him here. 
GOLIATH. 


Quit my sight. I do not war with boys. 
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DAVID. 
I stand prepared. My single arm to thine. 


GOLIATH. 
Why this is mocking, minion. It may chance to cost 
Thee dear. Sport not with things above thee— 
But tell me who of all this numerous host 
Expects his death from me. Which is the man 
Whom Israel sends to meet my bold defiance ? 


DAVID. 
The election of my sovereign falls on me. 


GOLIATH. 


On thee! on thee! by Dagon ’tis too much. 
Thou misled minion, thou a nation’s champion ! 
’T would move my wrath at any other time. 

But trifling ’s out of time. Begone, light boy, 
And tempt me not too far. 


DAVID. 


I do defy thee, thou foul idolater. 

Hast thou not scorned the armies of the living God I serve? 
By me he will avenge upon thy head 

Thy nation’s sins and thine. 

Armed with his name, unshrinking 

I dare meet the stoutest foe 

That e’er bathed his hostile spear in blood. 


GOLIATH. 


The curses of Philistia’s god be on thee ; 
This fine-drawn speech is meant 

To lengthen out that little life 

Thy words pretend to scorn. 


DAVID. 


Come on then. Mark us well. 

Thou comest to me with sword and spear and shield. 
In the dread name of Israel’s God I come, 

The living God of hosts, whom thou defiest. 

Yet though no shield I bring, 

No arms except these five smooth stones 

I gathered from the brook, 

With such a simple sling as shepherds use, 

Yet all exposed, defenceless as I am. 

The God I serve shall give thee up 

A prey to my victorious arm. This day I mean. 


GOLIATH. 
Follow me. In this good spear I trust. 
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DAVID. 


I trust in heaven. The God of battles 
Stimulate my arm, and fire my soul 
With ardors not its own. 


The combat then engaged with prodigious flourishings and caper- 
ings on the part of Goliath, but David's deadly sling in the shape of 
a rubber return ball smote him in the forehead, and he fell and died 
in great muscular agony. The army of Israel charged upon that of 
Philistia and put it to flight, to gather in some other street and 
renew the performance. It was interesting to observe the fascinated 
eagerness with which the negro population watched the performance, 
and to hear the expression of delight when David was victorious and 
the Philistines put to flight. The scene had apparently all the real- 
ity to them of a miracle-play to the people of the Middle Ages, and 
no sense of incongruity or grotesqueness troubled their naive mind. 
An attempt has been made to prohibit the play on the ground that 
it is a travesty on religion, and it will probably be eventually sup- 
pressed. The performers came from a village on the windward side 
of the island, and had evidently rehearsed their play with great care. 

Alfred M. Williams. 


Editor's Note. — The proof of this paper was never seen by Mr. Williams, who 
passed away in the island whose quaint custom he had recorded. See the memo- 
rial notice given on another page. 
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CREOLE FOLK-LORE FROM JAMAICA! 
Il. 


NANCY STORIES. 

TuE nursery story of Jamaica is a “ Nancy story.” A “Nancy” is 
properly a large spider, but the word has come to mean the familiar 
genius of the field, the wood, or the house, like the Puck of English 
legendary lore ; the sprite, malicious or kindly, who plays pranks or 
wisely directs the affairs of men or animals. Nancy stories usually 
end in a proverb or moral. 


1. The Yalla’ Snake. 


This tale is not without its relation to modern society, being 
applied to the flirt, male or female, who flits from flower to flower, 
and after all takes up with a “ crooked stick.” 

A young damsel was warned by a friend as follows : — 

Him, da Yalla’ Snake. You dis like wha’ de Nancy ’tory say 
‘bout Yalla’ Snake. Him hea’ ’bout a gal, ebery young man come 
court her, she say, ‘no!’ Desha one too tall, tarra one too short, 
nedda one too little, tarra one too poor, tarra one too ugly. She 
couldn’ please. Tell Yalla’ Snake borrow horse and chaise, borrow 
coat, borrow trousers, borrow ebery ting, den go court her. Yalla’ 
Snake charm hér to dat rate dat she married to him. When dem 
was gwine home, eberybody met dem tek away dem tings, horse, 
chaise, clo’s, ebery ting till nodin’ lef’, an’ she see say dat she mar- 
ried to yaller snake. Da so you will go. You go ya, you court 
disha, you drop him, you court, court, till you gone pick up Yalla’ 
Snake, now wait. 

2. Why Cats hate Rats. 

The following Nancy story professes to account for the enmity of 
cats to rats, and also puts in a claim for the use of cats as food, on 
the ground that “ puss hab fowl meat in him :” — 

Once in de befo’ time, Puss was a great man, and used to wear 
shoe and ’tockin’, an’ boot an’ ’pur, an’ ride hoss like a dem buckra ; 
den one time a Nancy mek a dinna’, an’ him hax eberybody fe’ come 
dere an’ eat dinna’, and him hax Puss too, an’ Puss go. Dem eat de 
dinna’ ; but it ‘pear like a Nancy didn’ gib dem nuff fe’ eat ; but him 
boil him one fowl, a big Mullay (Malay) hen fe’ him fe’ eat when de 
people gone. Puss neber eat fowl meat, an’ as him walk pass de 
cubbud him smell de boil’ fowl; den him say, “ My gums, what am 
a sweet ting!” Him tek him foot, ’crape, ’crape de cubbud door 


1 See page 58, No. XXXII., January to March, 1896. 
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till him open it ; den him see de fowl; den him tas’ lilly; as him 
tas’ it so, an’ tas’ how it sweet, him bruck (broke, seized the fowl 
and fled). Ratta des da go fe’ tas’ a lilly, when him see Puss run 
wid de whole fowl. When Ratta see dat, him bex. As a Nancy 
come, so him miss de fowl; as him miss it, so him bawl out, him ask 
dis one, “ You know whoora tek my fowl?” Him say him no know. 
Him hax tarra one, caranampo (silence). Him hax noder one, cara- 
nampo, till Ratta come up, den tell him say da Puss tek it. A Nancy 
was mad bex. Him hax wha’ side Puss gone? Dem tell him, him 
bruck a’ter Puss. Puss dis put down de fowl fe’ go eat it, but as 
him see a Nancy, da come him tek up de fowl fe’ go swallow it, but 
him couldn’ swallow it; it fasten in him troat. When a Nancy 
come, him hol’ Puss ; him say, “ Puss, gib me my fowl!” Puss say: 
“Mew!” him ’queeze Puss, Puss say “Mew!” Puss did hab’ a good 
voice befo’, but de fowl ’crape him troat, and ’poil him voice, and from 
dat time him cry “ Mew, mew!” till now. When a Nancy coudn’ 
get him fowl, him was dat bex dat him hol’ Puss an’ begin to beat 
him. He beat him, beat him, till he tink him dead, den he lef’ him 
dere. But Puss didn’ dead ; he lie down till de whole o’ de fowl melt 
away in him ’kin; den him get up. All de time him lie down dere, 
as people pass dem laugh a’ter him ; dem say, “‘ Wo-o, look ’pon Puss 
de tief!”” Dat is de reason you see Puss always hol’ down him head, 
an’ run fas’, fas’, when him see any body; an’ dat is de reason too 
dat any way Puss see Ratta, him kill him fe’ sake o’ dat ’tory him 
tell a Nancy, say da him tek him fowl. 


3. The Mudfish and the Watchman. 


Once 'pon a time in a chookoo (far country) dere was har’ time 
dere. Nobody couldn’ get noding to eat. Bud (birds) dem fly all 
about da, look fe’ someting to eat, but dem couldn’ get notin’. So 
‘tay (until) one day, de wor’ (word) come say one gen’leman corn 
piece far yonda’ ; hab plenty corn, an’ de corn well an’ ripe. As de 
news come so, pigeon dem all da fly fe’ go dere. Mudfish in a wata’ ; 
So ’tay in a breakfas’ time (until breakfast time), him yery (hear) 
bud wing da go ya-pa-pa-pa (imitation of the flight of pigeons). Him 
say : “ Po’ me, boy, da worra disya to-day!” (Alas for me, the worry 
this day!) Him swim go da sho’ side, den when pigeon dem ’top da 
riba’ side fe’ drink wata’, him hax dem, say: “Bra, da which side 
riber da go?” Dem say: “Ha, Bra! Buckra corn piece ripe,” 
say, “we go dere!” Mudfish say: “Bra, u-noo carry me go wid 
u-noo, no?” Pigeon dem say: “Cho, mudfish! ’tay where you da 
*tan’ (stand) man! Wh’ you da go do da corn piece?” Mudfish 
wouln’ satisfy. Him ’tan’ den da sho’ side, so pigeon dem come da 
wata’side, come drink wata’, him beg dem: “ Bra, unoo carry me go, 
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no?” Dem say: “Mudfish, ’tan’ where you ’tay, man!” Mudfish 
‘top dere, ta’ bambye good-belly (good-natured) pigeon come dere, 
come drink wata’. Mudfish say da him: “Bra pigeon, carry me go 
wid you, no?” Him say: “Bra, wha’ you da go da a corn-piece ?” 
Mudfish say: “Me too lub corn, bra!” Him say: “How you fe’ 
go?” Him say: “ Bra, you no- mek me lie down da you’ back?” 
Him say: “ Bra, suppose you fall down?” Him say: “Bra, me will 
hol’ on.” Him say: “ Bra Mudfish, me no wan’ fe’ ca’ (carry) you.” 
Him say: “Bra, ca’ me!” Good-belly pigeon tek him, so ca’ him. 
When dem catch da corn-piece, dem put Mudfish pon groun’, den so 
pigeon eat corn a-top. Mudfish ’tay da bottom, da pick up wha’ 
drop, da eat. When all dem busy da eat, yerry wor’ come say: 
“Watchman da come!” Pigeon dem begin da fly, da go way, ya-pa- 
pa-pa. Mudfish say: “ Good-belly pigeon, tek me up, no?” Him 
say: “Bra, we can’ wait fe’ you, Bra, me tell you, say you musn’ 
come yere.” Mudfish say: “ Po’ me boy, me done fe’ to-day!” 
So dem oder pigeon, da fly, da go, him beg dem fe’ tek him up. 


Him say: “Cho, man! Who da go boda’ wid you? Dat man bring | 


you yere, mek him tek you, no?” Dem all lef’ Mudfish, go way. 
When Watchman come, him see Mudfish, him say: “ Wha’ you da 
do yere, how you lef’ wata’ so come yere?” Him say: “Da pigeon 
bring me come yere.” Watchman tek him up and put him in kuta- 
koo (basket), say: “I wi’ carry you to buckra, mek you tell wha’ you 
da do yere.” So Watchman, da walk, da go long, so him da sing. 
Mudfish talk da himself, say: “Dis Watchman, da love sing!” 
Watchman say: “I love sing, yes!” Mudfish say: “Ah Bra 
Watchman, ef you waan’ fe’ hea’ man sing, da me!” ‘Watchman 
say: “A so?” Mudfish say: “ Yes, but I can’ sing widout wata’ ; 
put me in one packy o’ wata’, an’ I wi’ sing fe’ you.” Watchman 
do so. Mudfish shake himsel’, den begin fe’ sing :— 

Yerry groomer corn pempensy, 

Groomer yerry, 

Pigeon bring me da groomer yerry. 
Watchman dance. Him say: “ Mudfish, you sing well, sa’!” Mud- 
fish say: “ Put me in a tub o’ wata’, and I wi’ sing betta’, Bra!” 
Watchman put him in a big washin’ tub o’ wata’, Mudfish sing again. 
Watchman dance so, till sweat drop off da him face, him say: “ Mud- 
fish, you sing too sweet.” Mudfish say: “ Dis put me da riber side, 
mek I smell riba’ wata’.”. Him say: “ No, Mudfish! bambye you 
mek me out fool!” Mudfish say: “No, Bra, no ’cazion put my 
body, dis put my tail, mek it touch de wata’, an’ I will sing fe’ you, 
mek you dance like you mad.” Watchman say: “I will do it, but 
tek care you na mek me fool.” Him say: “ No, Bra Watchman, put 
me down.” Mudfish begin sing, Watchman begin dance. So Mud- 
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fish da sing, so him da wriggle him tail. How de sing sweet! 
Watchman him neba’ look ’pon Mudfish. Mudfish wriggle an’ sing, 
till him get into de wata’; as him get in dere so, him raise up him 
head an’ say: “ Bra Watchman, me gone, yerry!”” Watchman jump 
afta’ him, but befo’ you coulda say “Jack!” Mudfish gone. A dat 
mek you hear dem say: “ Neba’ mek Mudfish tail touch wata’.” 

The proverb is equivalent to the English “Give an inch, take an 
ell.” The words of the song of the mudfish are not intelligible, 
though they may originally have had some significance. 


4. The Origin of Woman. 


A discussion arose between black Lizzie and her husband upon the 
origin of man, Harry laid it down for an axiom that he was made 
from the dust of the earth, because the minister said so, “I mek 
out o’ dust fe’ sartin.” To him, according to the story, Lizzie 
replies: “ Me no mek out o’ none dirt.” Then Harry: “Ef you 
don’ mek out o’ dirt, wha’ you mek out o’? You mek out o’ dirt, 


yes!’” “TI don’t mek out o’ notin’ o’ de kin’.”. “Den wha’ you 
mek out o’ ? You mus’ mek out o’ some goolin’ (golden) ting or 
noder, den?” “TI don’ mek out o’ no goolin’ ting, an’ I don’ mek 


out o’ none dirt. I mek out o’ bone.” “ Mek out o’ wha’?” “ Bone!” 
“Bone?” Yes, bone to be sho’.” “Wha’ kin’ 0’ bone?” “Rib’s 
bone! ,you na hea’ minista’ say so?” ‘Well, I don’ know wha’ fe’ 
say ‘bout dat; I don’ like fe’ say dat wha’ minista’ say not de trut’ ; 
but I mean fe’ say, when minista’ read "bout dat rib’s bone, him 
must mean buckra ooman, becasin so dem white, so de bone white. 
Ef you mek de same, you’ ’kin would a ben white.” “Cho,” said 
Lizzie, “ef you ben open you’ ears, ’tidda da sleep, you would a hea’ 
de minsta’ say de ’kin notin’, but de blood, da de ting, becasin in de 
book say, dat white-o, brown-o, black-o, all mek de same blood; you 
eba’ see white blood an’ black blood?” “Look you,” said Harry, 
“you know how me uncle Jame use fe’ to say ooman came in dis 
worl’?’’ “Cho, no boda’ me.” ‘“Neba’ min’, I da go tell you. 
Dem mek two men; de fuss one mek berry well, but when dem mek 
de oder one, it kinda’ ’poil. Den as dem look upon it, so it da jump 
about, and shake him head, and do all kin’ o’ ’tupid ting, like a how 
ooman hab fe’ go on. Den one o’ dem hol’ him, say, ‘Wha’ kin’ o’ 
ting you?’ Den de oder say: ‘Cho, him no use, him can’ talk.’ 
Ebery day him da go on like a dummy, till one day dem hol’ him so, 
‘zaman him tongue, den dem see de tongue tie ; dem tek a raza’, cut 
it. As dem cut it so, bam! de ting mout begin da fly, dem coud n’ 
‘top it. Dem say: ‘Well, dem sorry dey eber cut de tongue.” From 
dat time, it mek you hear dem say: ‘Ef you wan’ ooman fe’ good, 
gib him ’tump o’ tongue’” (stump of tongue, a tongue-tie). 
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Mr. Murray, the “ brown man” mentioned in the previous article, 
is responsible for this story, which at all events has the characteris- 
tics of negro humor. 

The Creole’s Lament. 

To the same informant belong the following verses, which, although 
perhaps semi-literary, indicate the vein of poetic sentiment to be 
found beneath the heavy layers of superstition and ignorance with 
which the Creole blacks of the West Indies are incrusted ; though, 
as a rule, endless refrains and meaningless jingles are the siftings 
which may well weary the miner in native verse. The lyric is said 
to be founded on real life. Sarah Miller was a black woman, whose 
misfortune it was to be supplanted in the affections of her lover by 
a younger rival. She became demented, and continued to sing the 
song, which had been put together when her loss was recent. 

As to the expression, duddy is a term of endearment of uncertain 
origin. Massnega is a fellow-servant, male or female; in this case 
the term is applied to the rival, also compared to a green leaf. 
“ Ackie” (akra, Hibiscus esculentus) is a beautiful fruit, with a thick 
rind of deep crimson, which bursts as the fruit ripens, and shows 
three oblong sections, of milky-white color, imbedded in velvety 
compartments, and surmounted by oval seeds of a brilliant jet, called 
in the song the eyes of the fruit; these, when the fruit is ripened, 
fall to the ground and are worthless. The beauty of the simile will 
be appreciated by those familiar with the fruit. 


Oh! What do my buddy, O! 
Oh! What do my buddy, O! 
All da coax, me da coax, 

My buddy won’ ’peak a wor’ ; 
All da beg, me da beg, 

My buddy won’ ’peak to me, O! 


Massnega look ’pon my buddy, O! 
Massnega look ’pon my buddy, O! 
My buddy bex’, my buddy bex’, 
My buddy won’ ’peak a wor’; 

Me kiss him foot, buddy foot, 
Buddy won’ ’peak to me, O! 


Dey ripe leaf dey ’pon tree top, O! 
Dey dry leaf da tree root, O! 
Young leaf green, young leaf green, 
Young leaf won’ green no mo’; 

It will drop from tree top, 

Come down on groun’ to me, O! 


Ackee wear him green frock, O! 
Ackee hab him black eye, O! 
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De red frock burn, red frock burn, 
Black eye will drop da groun’ ; 

It will drop from tree top, 

Come down a groun’ like me, O! 


Oh, what do me buddy, O? 
Oh, wha’s matta’ wi’ me buddy, O! 
Buddy bex’, buddy bex’, 
Po’ me gal, po’ me, O! 
Do wha’ me do, buddy bex’, 
Buddy won’ ’peak to me, O! 
Da since he go to leewar’, come back, 
Buddy won’ ’peak to me, O! 
William C. Bates. 


Note.—A certain number of Anansi stories were printed by Sir 
G. W. Dasent, in the appendix of his “ Popular Tales from the 
Norse.” 

In 1890 Miss Mary Pamela Milne-Home produced a small volume 
entitled “Mamma’s Black Nurse Stories” (W. Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London). Together with fourteen new tales, the col- 
lector reprinted those of Dasent. As the book of Miss Milne-Home 
is not familiarly known in America, we take the liberty of making a 
citation from her preface. 

“In the West Indies, if you desire to be told a fairy tale or any- 
thing of the kind, you must ask for Amansi stories. . . . Anansi 
stories, which are those generally told children, owe their name to a 
mysterious personage who plays a principal part in most of them — 
a hairy old man with long nails, very ugly, called Brother or Father 
A-nansi. Although this word is sometimes spelled Ananzi, I prefer 
the former spelling, as I think it shows the derivation more clearly, 
as I shall presently explain. 

“In some ways Anansi bears a resemblance to the Scandinavian 
Troll or Scrattel, and the Lubber-fiend of the English north coun- 
try. He is said to be undersized and hairy, and his friendship is 
often unlucky, his presents turning to leaves or stones. Like the 
Rakshas of old Decan days, and the demon subjects of the Cingha- 
lese Devil, he is sometimes very hideous to look upon, and will go in 
rags when he has bags of money hidden away. His voice, also, is 
peculiar ; he is said to speak through his nose, and his speech is very 
unintelligible, the reason given being that he talks so much with the 
beasts that at last he talks ‘same as them ;’ and a negro story-teller 
will always give Anansi’s remarks, therefore, with an odd, indescrib- 
able nasal accent. His character is not unlike that of the German 
Reinecke Fuchs, or the Japanese 4itsundé, fox; he is very thievish 
and cunning, and plays tricks like the jackal in the Hindoo stories, 
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and generally gets the better of the other animals, and of men, whom 
he sometimes befriends, but more often dupes and outwits. He 
sometimes takes the form of a spider, and there is a certain large 
house-spider with hairy legs and yellowish stripes which it is said to 
be unlucky to kill, commonly called Anansi. This word, like so 
many terms in use in the West Indies, comes from the west coast of 
Africa, where the Ashantees have a word amanse, meaning spider. 

“ Another West African word, xan, means to spin, and there is a 
somewhat similar term for a story, which is not at all unsuitable 
when one considers the way in which a folk-tale is spun by a native 
story-teller. 

“ Tecuma seems to be another name for Anansi. As my informant 
expressed it: ‘Tecuma one spider, Anansi one Tecuma. Tecuma 
big and foolish, Anansi smaller and more cute ;’ in short, he always 
gets the better of Tecuma, as he does of all the other creatures. In 
some tales Anansi’s wife is called A-toukama, which also means 
spider, and it is probable Tecuma is only another form of the same.” 

Miss Milne-Home remarks that while in these stories*there is 
much evidently taken from old African traditions, the local setting 
and scenery essentially belong to the West Indies. She observes 
also the more poetic character of the tales in the French or Spanish 
islands as compared with the want of grace in those of the English 
colonies. 

The themes of the tales given by Miss Milne-Home are as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Anansi and Alligator. How Anansi lodges in the alligator’s 
house, devours the eggs in his pot, in spite of the scorpions put in 
as security, is discovered by the alligator’s daughter, and pursued ; 
he succeeds in crossing the sea, and on the other side conceals him- 
self in a tree; the alligator, unable to see Anansi, takes a vow never 
again to dwell in a house, but in the water. 

2. Brar Death (Brother Death). How Anansi, who has been 
stealing, is pursued by Death, and escapes at the expense of his wife 
and children, who drop from the loft and are captured. 

3. De Lady and de Bull. How a bull, disguised as a man, courts 
a young lady, who accepts him in spite of the warnings of a boy, 
but on the wedding day is discovered by the horn which grows from 
his forehead, and by the necessity he feels of running to pasture 
when he hears the boy sing the song to which he had been accus- 
tomed to feed. 

4. De Sneake and de King’s Darter. UHow'a snake, disguised as a 
man, and about to wed a lady, is discovered by his forked tongue, 
when the time had come to kiss the bride. 

3. Anansi and Tiger. How Anansi, having declared that the 
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tiger was his riding-horse, is summoned to court for libel, but pre- 
tending to be sick, persuades the tiger to carry him, and so appears 
as riding the latter. 

6. The Sneake (snake). A version of the Yellow Snake above 
given. 

7. De Affassia. A greedy father of a family will give no share of 
his yams to any of his household who do not know the correct name 
of the vegetable. It is discovered to be affassia. 

8. Goat and Anansi. The dog and goat try to take shelter in 
Anansi’s house, and are pursued by the latter; the dog swims a 
river, and the goat, changing himself into a white stone, is flung 
over the stream by Anansi; when the river is dry, the goat hides 
himself like a walking bush, in green boughs, and escapes with the 
loss of part of his tail. 

g. Anansi, his Wife and Tiger. The tiger, who in this story gets 
the better, feeds Anansi’s wife with the flesh of her husband, as if 
wild meat. 

10. Rat and Cat. How the rat insists on stealing the cat's food, 
and is punished. 

11. Anansi, Tiger, and Goat. Anansi and goat escape from tiger, 
the goat being thrown across the river as a white stone. 

12. Garshan Bull. How a boy kills a bull, and marries the king’s 
daughter (a confused fragment of a marchen). 

13. De Lady an’ de Little Doggie. An English ballad in prose. 

14. De King and de Peafowl. How the peafowl has acquired her 
beautiful dress by singing before the king. 

Of the stories related by Dasent, several are apparently of Euro- 
pean origin. The following relate to Anansi: Anansi and Baboon. 
Anansi eats the baboon, but the pieces of the latter unite in Anansi’s 
stomach, and it is necessary to use artifice in order to get him out. 
Anansi and the Lion. Anansi gets the fish on shore, on pretence of 
giving them new life, puts them ina sack, tells the lion that they 
are the bones of his mother, who he is taking to the mountains to 
bury, after having kept her forty-seven years, persuades the lion to 
let himself be tied to a tree, beats him, and afterwards in disguise 
attends a feast made by the lion. Anansi and Quangua. In this 
tale, Quanqua (?) outwits Anansi. Zhe ear of corn and the twelve 
men. Anansi, by pretending to have been robbed, and demanding 
amends, changes an ear of corn into twelve men, which he gives to 
the king. 

W. W. N. 
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AN OLD MAUMA’S FOLK-LORE. 


Tue old negro “mauma” of the plantation life of the South is 
fast becoming a thing of the past. Once she was a familiar figure 
and a person of great importance. Second in authority only to the 
white mistress, skilled in all domestic duties, full of superstition, the 
minstrel of family history and tradition, energetic and accustomed 
to rule, she was at once the comfort of master and mistress, the ter- 
ror of idle servants, and the delight of the children of the house- 
hold. To these last she dispensed, without fear or favor, sweets and 
switchings, stories and scoldings, as their conduct merited. 

I deem myself fortunate in having had one of these old women 
for my second mother, nurse, and friend from earliest childhood. 
She is living yet. How old she is no one knows, but she must be 
nearly or quite a centenarian. In a letter from a package, yellow 
with age, written by my father and mother before their marriage, 
she is mentioned as “Old Maum’ Sue, who will live with us, but 
who is becoming too feeble to be of much assistance.” The writers 
of these letters have passed away, leaving children who are no longer 
children, yet Maum’ Sue survives. Bent, withered like an apple 
nipped by frost, and sorely crippled by rheumatism, her eyes are still 
bright, and her lips as ready as ever to tell of the old days of bond- 
age, the passing of which she laments as much as the most unrecon- 
structed slaveholder. 

Maum’ Sue being exceedingly superstitious, it occurred to me on 
a recent visit to the old homestead in lower South Carolina that 
some of her odd notions and practices might prove, if recorded, of 
general interest, especially since the young science of folk-lore is 
claiming everywhere so many devotees. She was plainly flattered 
by the mention of the subject. It delighted her to think that one so 
humble as she could say anything which would interest the ladies 
and gentlemen of the great North, of which she has only the very 
vaguest ideas. So willing was she, indeed, to “talk for publication,” 
that the supply of material drawn from her rich store and poured out 
at my feet proved rather embarrassing from its very abundance. 
The following beliefs and customs must therefore be regarded only 
as specimens selected at random from this mine of ancient lore, and 
not, by any means, as a complete exhibit of its riches. 

Most of the low-country negroes of the older generation believe 
firmly in witches, or hags. These are women who get out of their 
skins, assume various shapes, and go about to ride people in their 
beds, causing convulsions in children and nightmare in men. Their 


unwelcome visits may be prevented by sleeping with an open Bible 
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beneath the head, by suspending from the neck a bit of asafcetida, or 
by wearing a necklace of alligator’s teeth. Maum’ Sue relates and 
has full faith in the following story, which many readers will recog- 
nize as a variant of the one put into the mouth of Daddy Jack by Joel 
Chandler Harris (“ Nights with Uncle Remus,” pp. 162-163) :— 


My young missus been gwine to school in town [Charleston, — Maum’ 
Sue having spent her youth on James Island] to a lady dat wuz a hag. 
One night her an’ ’er husban’ been sleepin’ een de baid, an’ de ’ooman git 
up, leabe ’er skin, an’ go out to ride people. Her husban’ ’e lookin’, an’ 
soon ez she go ’e call fer de salt an’ pepper, an’ ’e salt de skin same lak ’e 
salt hog-meat. Atter while ’e see de hag een de moonlight comin’ t’roo de 
crack lookin’ raw. She come to de skin an’ say t’ree time, ‘Skin, you no 
know me?’ Den she staht fer git een it, but she cahn’t kaze it been salted, 
an’ de salt sting. So she run behin’ de do’ ; an’ nex’ mawnin’ de man call 
all de people een town, an’ w’en dey see ’er dey tek an’ put ‘er een a pen 
an’ bu’n ’er. 

Since she was old enough to rock a cradle, the nursing of children 
has claimed a large share of Maum’ Sue’s energies, and among her 
superstitions are many relating to the care of infants. Nothing 
could induce her to permit a child to be carried down hill on its first 
journey from home, for this would give it bad luck for life. She is’ 
careful, too, to impress upon young mothers the fact that when a 
baby is taken from home its nurse should always call, ‘Come, spirit ! 
Come, spirit!” before closing the door. The baby is sure to be fretful 
while away if its spirit is left behind. When a nurse has been so 
careless as to hold a baby out of a window or permit it to see itself 
in a mirror, thus rendering its teething difficult and painful, Maum’ 
Sue does not think of calling in a physician ; the child is relieved 
by tying around its neck a string of alligator’s teeth, or by rubbing 
its gums with the ear of a rabbit. An ill-tempered child who cries 
all the time she treats heroically, holding it in the rain for several 
minutes. She cures thrush by suspending from the neck of the 
afflicted child a bag containing nine live wood-lice, and chicken-pox 
by putting the patient backwards into a fowl-house. Thrush and 
ringworm may also be cured by the touch of a posthumous son. 

Maum’ Sue enjoys a wide reputation for skill in the treatment of 
corns and warts. To remove a corn she rubs it with a grain of corn, 
which is then thrown to the oldest fowl in the yard, and she believes 
that the callosity will disappear as surely as the grain does. She 
removes warts by tying in a bit of string as many knots as there 
are warts, and burying it where the water will drip upon it from 
the eaves of the house. Sometimes she directs a patient to rub each 
wart with a pea, and then, unobserved by any one, to bury the peas 
in the garden; or to rub the warts with grains of corn, which are 
afterwards wrapped in a neat package and placed in the road. It is 
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thought that the warts will be transferred to the hands of the person 
who is so unfortunate as to find the package. 

Those who are to occupy a new house, this old creature says, may 
insure good luck to themselves by throwing salt into ail the corners 
before any furniture is moved in. When she sees the new moon she 
always makes a low courtesy and says three times, ‘‘ Howdy, Mos’ 
Moon ;” and she considers herself lucky if she happens to have any- 
thing in her hand at the time, for this will bring plenty until the next 
new moon. Jack-o’-Lantern is a torch borne by the spirit of an old 
man, and any one foolhardy enough to desire a closer acquaintance 
with it may compel its approach by sticking a knife-blade into the 
ground. The cries of screech-owls, and the falling of dead trees 
when the wind is not blowing, are omens of death. One may tell 
how many of one’s friends are to die soon, by counting the stars 
within a lunar halo. Visitors should always be careful to go out 
through the same door at which they went in, otherwise some mis- 
fortune will befall them. Many a dusky milkmaid has drawn upon 
herself the wrath of Maum’ Sue by spilling milk upon the ground 
or into the fire, because she believes that such carelessness makes 
the cows go dry. 

The Society for Psychical Research might gain some information 
by interviewing Maum’ Sue on the subjects of dreams and ghosts. 
None of her dreams are without significance ; they are either warn- 
ings given for wrongdoing in the past, or omens of future events. 
Persons who see ghosts, she assures me, possess this power by vir- 
tue of having been born, like horses and dogs, with putty in their 
eyes. Although she herself has seen spirits, there are some items 
of popular negro ghost-lore concerning which she is skeptical. ‘“ Dey 
tells me,” she says, “dat w’en a pusson dies de sperit rides on de 
coffin to de grabe, an’ den come bahk an’ stan’ t’ree days behin’ de 
do’; but, gentermen, I don’ see how dat kin be.” Still, when death 
claims a member of any household with which she is intimate, she is 
careful to see that all cups, pans, and buckets are emptied after the 
funeral, because she thinks that the spirit will remain on the prem- 
ises if encouraged by free access to food and water. 

The ancient lore of which the instances here cited form a part is 
losing its hold upon the minds of men. Some portion of it falls 
into oblivion every time one of the old negroes like Maum’ Sue dies. 
The younger generation, with their schoolbooks, churches, and 
newspapers, regard it only as a sort of harmless lunacy in their 
elders, and not as what it really is, — the surviving fragments of ear- 
nest theories formulated in more primitive times to explain the mys- 


tery of existence. 
Fuhn Hawkins. 
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SOME JAPANIZED CHINESE PROVERBS. 


JAPANESE proverbs may be divided into two classes, according as 
they are of native origin or borrowed from China. In citing these 
sayings, foreigners fail to perceive the distinction, and I have never 
seen any reference made in European books to this difference of 
derivation. The following list contains a number of proverbs origi- 
nally Chinese, and brought into Japan in a measure by literary influ- 
ences, but so generally used and understood that they have become 
nationalized. The English translation is nearly literal. Of the 
proverbs, a number are also given in Chinese characters. 


1. Better return home and make a net than stand on the bank and 
regard the fishes with longing eyes. 

A saying in common use, and employed as a motto for screens 
hanging in parlors or studios. For example, the proverb was writ- 
ten over his room-door by a Japanese student in Harvard University 
with the English explanation : “Go home and make your net.” 


2. Draw a &é (large wild bird) imperfectly, it still resembles a 
duck ; draw a tiger imperfectly, it only looks like a dog. 

If you choose for your model a man of sound common-sense, you 
may come somewhere near the original: but if you undertake to 
copy an eccentric genius, you will only make yourself ridiculous. 


3. When the arrow is on the string it must go. 
While your heart is set on anything, and you engage in it with 
enthusiasm, you cannot draw back. 


4. One who rides a tiger must continue to go fast. 
The signification is identical with the preceding. 


5. The swallow does not understand the intention of the stork. 
The man of low motives cannot fathom the purpose of a noble 
nature. 


6. When two partners have one mind, its sharpness cuts through 
metal. 

A common saying, which to a Japanese mind might suggest the 
famous story of the Soga brothers, who anciently determined to 
avenge the death of their father, and were successful through their 
union. 
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7. To exhibit a sheep’s head and sell a dog’s flesh. 

Generally applied to deception, as for example of an ignorant man 
who pretends to be a scholar, and sounds his hora (conch-shell ; in 
English, blows his own trumpet). 


8. A good bird selects the tree for its nest. 

Applied in feudal times especially to the selection of shujin (mas- 
ters), and still used in similar sense, as for example with reference 
to a student who is to choose the best school in which to pursue his 
studies. 


g. Try to put out a fire with fuel in hand. 
As for example the conduct of a talkative person who endeavors 
to make up a quarrel, which he only succeeds in embittering. 


10. Like scratching one’s calf through boots. 

The relief is imperfect, inasmuch as the spot affected cannot be 
directly reached. Might be employed of reading a famous work in a 
foreign translation. 


11. Good swimmers die in water and good riders in shooting. 
Over-confidence is the cause of misfortune. 


12. A year’s opportunities depend on the spring, a day’s on the 
dawn. 

It is the initial steps that determine the success of the enterprise, 
or of the life. 


13. Spilled water cannot be gathered up again ; a broken mirror 
cannot again reflect. 

Like the English adage in respect to spilled milk; the proverb is 
especially applied to the case of divorce ; when persons are separated 
in this manner, it is rare in Japan for them once more to come 
together. 


14. While keeping a tiger from the front door, a wolf enters by 
the back door. 

A saying well known, as used by Shu-shun-sui in describing the 
situation of the hero Kusunoki. This warrior had just succeeded in 
crushing a powerful enemy of the emperor, and in restoring the lat- 
ter to his throne, when another chief revolted. Perceiving that the 
situation was desperate, and that there was no hope of his return in 
safety, Kusunoki departed to the battle, sending back his son, whom 
he charged to be faithful to the emperor; and in obedience to this 
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command, six successive generations of his descendants perished in 
the imperial cause. The prince of Mito afterwards set up a memo- 
rial stone to Kusunoki; and the epitaph, containing the proverb 
here cited, was written by the naturalized Chinese scholar Shu-shun- 
sui. 


15. To conceal a needle in one’s smile. 
16. The moth which dashes into the flame burns itself. 


17. The mantis catches the cicada, ignorant that the sparrow is 
after it. 


18. Man’s life is like a candle in the wind. 
The proverb is often associated with Epicurean ideas, like those 
of Omar Khayyam. 


19. Year after year flowers look the same, 
Year after year men are different. 

Two lines of a famous Chinese poem, entitled “On Behalf of a 
White-haired Man.” The verse is supposed to be recited by such an 
aged person, who compares the permanence of nature with the vicis- 
situdes of the human element in the scene. 


20. A generation is like a white horse passing a crevice (gek?, 
space between screens). 

The reference is to one who sits in an apartment, and through an 
orifice catches a glimpse of the steed that flashes past. 


21. A tiger leaves behind him his skin, a man his reputation. 

It is desirable to accomplish something which will secure for the 
actor permanent fame. Confucius says: “The true man hates (the 
thought) that his name will not be on the lips.” This notion degen- 
erated ; thus Kwan-on, one of the Chinese heroes, said: “If I can- 
not waft sweetness for a hundred generations, I will diffuse a stench 
for a myriad generations.” 


22. One’s good deeds are known only inside the gate, one’s bad 
deeds a thousand miles away. 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 


We write in water. 
King Henry VIII. 


23. At the first cup man drinks wine, at the second cup wine 
drinks wine, at the third cup wine drinks man. 
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Rice wine is freely drunk, and considered as a necessary part of 
any social ceremony, but excess is disliked. A well-known writer of 
two centuries ago said: “ Wine is a precious broom to sweep away 
melancholy.” Another said: “ Wine is madding water.” » 

This proverb has been rendered into English verse : — 


At the punchbowl’s brink 
Let the thirsty think 


What the people say in Japan: 
First the man takes a drink, 


Then the drink takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes the man. 


24. Faithful words displease the ear, and beneficial drugs are bit- 
ter in the mouth. 


25. It is easier to fill up a valley than to satisfy the mind of man. 


26. To paint feet upon snakes. 

This would be superfluous, since snakes can move rapidly without 
feet. The idea is equivalent to that contained in the English 
line :— 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 


27. The heron and oyster quarrel, and the fisherman gets the 
benefit. 
The heron tries to devour the oyster, who on his part closes his 


shell on the heron’s beak, so that both become the prey of the 
fisher. 


28. Calamity and fortune alternate like the spiral strands of a 
rope. 


29. To foul the spring and expect the stream to be pure. 


30. Rotten fish generate grubs. 
The presence of the worms is a proof of the corruption of the sub- 
stance ; a tree is known by its fruits. 


31. Lords, generals, and premiers spring not out of particular 
seed. 

An adage continually in the mouth of ambitious youth, as of a 
young man who leaves his native village to seek success in the 
world. 


32. Without going you can get nowhere; without doing you can 
do nothing. 
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33. If you do not enter a tiger’s den you cannot get his cubs. 


34. The man is equal to any task who can subsist on cabbage- 
stalks. 


35. To draw a pumpkin after another’s pattern. 
Used of a person deficient in originality; the task of drawing a 
kolo, or pumpkin, is so easy that imitation is not to be expected. 


36. It is easier to know how to do than to do it. 


37- When you shoot (the enemy), first shoot his horse ; when you 
‘capture the rebel, capture the chief. 

Aim at the essence of the thing ; the foeman whose horse is killed 
is helpless. 


38. A thousand soldiers are easier to get than one general. 


39. Don’t pull up (2. ¢., put on) your shoe in a melon field; don’t 
adjust your hat under a plum-tree. 

Avoid even the suspicion of evil; if you were to stoop in order to 
put on your boots, an observer at a distance might suppose you were 
picking up melons ; if you raised your hand to arrange your hat, he 
might think you were plucking the fruit above your head. 


40. Ripe melons drop without plucking. 

Any strong impulse will lead to action, as a really bad man will 
manifest his character, without any effort on your part to expose 
him ; or a serious student will do his best without external impulse. 


41. One dog barks at something, and the rest bark at nothing. 
42. Gold is tested by fire, man by gold. 


43. You need not use a great blade (literally, a beef-knife) to carve 
a fowl. 


44. Four in the morning, three in the evening. 

One of the Chinese classics has a story, to which this saying re- 
fers. A man owned a monkey, whom he fed with nuts, giving him 
seven every day. When he gave the monkey only three in the 
morning, reserving four till the evening, the monkey became angry ; 
but when he changed the arrangement, and bestowed four in the 
morning, the monkey was pleased. The adage is frequently applied 
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to legislation which is intended to give immediate satisfaction to an 
ignorant populace. 


45. One who chases deer does not see the mountain. 

A person who is absorbed in his present pursuit becomes oblivious 
of anything else. There is a story that a man passing along the 
street and looking into a shop saw many men counting a pile of 
gold ; he rushed into the shop and attempted to carry off part of 
the treasure; when arrested and carried before the magistrate, who 
demanded how he could be so desperate as to attempt a robbery in 
broad daylight, he replied: “I saw nothing else.” 


46. Water obeys the shape of the vessel, square or round. 

Especially employed in regard to the case of friendship, in order 
to urge the importance of having good friends, as character is deter- 
mined by surroundings. 


47. Sendon is fragrant, even when it has only two leaves, 

The sweet plant sexdon smells sweetly, even when in a state of 
embryo; the proverb might be used of a hero, who would be cour- 
ageous even in his infancy. 


48. Playing on the harp with its Aofojz (tuning-piece) glued in. 

The wooden tuner should be changed in position according to the 
condition of the weather and circumstances of the day. When a 
stupid man has succeeded in accomplishing anything, he expects to 
achieve fortune by the use of the same means; he is like a harp- 
player, who when he has found the right place for the otoji would 
glue it on, in the idea that it was the only proper arrangement. 


49. Like watching a stump to catch a rabbit. 

The story is, that once a rabbit, running at full speed, struck his 
head against a stump and killed himself. A farmer found the dead 
animal, and henceforth spent his time watching the stump, expecting 
to get another rabbit. The application is similar to the preceding. 

Michitare Hisa. 


Note. — The proverbs printed in Chinese characters, p. 138, correspond to those 
of the English text as follows. (Read the columns from top to bottom, and reckon 
from right to left.) First section, numbers 1, 2 (two columns), 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 
second section, numbers 11 (two columns), 12 (two columns), 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18; 
third section, number 19 (two columns), 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
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IN MEMORIAM— JOHN GREGORY BOURKE, 


Ir is with a sad heart that the editor of this Journal has done his 
part in the preparation of the present number. After the first article 
had been put into type, but before the proof had been transmitted 
to its author, was received the unexpected tidings of the death of 
the President of the American Folk-Lore Society. The acquaint- 
ances of Captain Bourke will well understand how regret for the loss 
of an invaluable coadjutor has been increased by personal sorrow for 
the departure of a friend. The event seemed the harder to accept, 
inasmuch as after a busy life Captain Bourke looked forward to free 
hours, which he hoped to pass in scientific pursuits. Men of leisure, 
having intelligent ambition and possessing knowledge of the world, 
are few in America; and his services would have been precious to 
this Society, as to every other cause in which he took an interest. 
Of late the slender ranks of American ethnologists and students of 
folk-lore have been impoverished faster than recruited ; it is hard to 
lose in one year J. Owen Dorsey and in the next John G. Bourke. 
The energy and ardent intellectual interest of Captain Bourke, and 
the manner in which he atoned for the disadvantages of early want 
of opportunity, make his career an example to persons of like tastes 
who may have to contend with similar difficulties. So much for a 
tribute of personal regard ; the story of Captain Bourke’s life will be 
told by one who is better able to recount its details. —W. W. N. 


Captain John Gregory Bourke, who died at the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, on June 8, was born at Philadelphia in 1843. 
When nineteen years of age he entered Company E and afterward 
Company D of the famous 15th Pennsylvania Cavalry in the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, as a private, serving from August 12, 
1862, to July 6, 1865, when he was honorably mustered out, later 
being awarded a medal of honor for gallantry at the battle of Stone 
River, Tennessee, in December, 1862. On the recommendation of 
Gen. George H. Thomas, he was appointed a cadet in the United 
States Military Academy, October 17, 1865, and was graduated June 
15, 1869, becoming second lieutenant, Third United States Cavalry. 

He joined his regiment September 29, 1869, and served with it at 
Fort Craig, New Mexico, to February 19, 1870; at Camp Grant, 
Arizona, to July 21, 1870, and in the field in Arizona, operating 
against hostile Indians, to August 15, 1871, being engaged in action 
near Pinal Creek, July, 1870. Was aide-de-camp to General Crook, 
August 15, 1871, to March 3, 1883; also acting assistant adjutant- 
general of troops in the field during operations against hostile Indi- 
ans in 1872 and 1873, being in action at the summit of the Sierra 
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Ancha, December 15, 1872; Salt River Cafion, December 28, 1872; 
Superstition Mountains, January 16, 1873, and with Tonto Apaches, 
February and March, 1873. In Orders No. 14, Headquarters Depart- 
ment of Arizona, April 9, 1873, he was specially mentioned for dis- 
tinguished gallantry in these and other affairs. Bourke’s friendship 
and loyalty toward Crook during their ten years’ association on 
the frontier were unbounded, and the famous general had unlimited 
confidence in his gallant aid. In the words of General Stanton, 
Bourke’s courage and gallantry were bywords in the army, and 
his service ought to have had a greater reward. His copious notes 
were in constant demand by Crook, who often referred to them 
as to time and place of events in his campaign. He was acting 
engineer officer, Department of Arizona, July 1, 1873, to March 22, 
1875; also acting assistant adjutant-general of the same department, 
October 23, 1873, to June 9, 1874; was with the expedition to explore 
the Black Hills, Dakota, in June and July, 1875 ; was promoted to 
first lieutenant, May 17, 1876; was acting assistant adjutant-general 
of troops in the field on the Big Horn and Yellowstone and of the 
Powder River expeditions in Wyoming, May, 1876, to January, 1877, 
being engaged in the actions with Sioux Indians at Crazy Horse Vil- 
lage, March 17; Tongue River, June 9; Rosebud Creck, June 17; 
Slim Buttes, September 9; and Willow Creek, Wyo., November 25, 
1879. 

He participated in the campaign against Nez Percé Indians, Sep- 
tember to November, 1877; was with Major Thornburgh’s command 
in pursuit of hostile Cheyennes in the sand-hills of Nebraska and 
Dakota, September and October, 1878; with the advance of General 
Merritt’s command, marching to the rescue of Major Thornburgh’s 
command, on Milk River, Colo., September, 1879; and on the Yel- 
lowstone expedition, August and September, 1880. He was pro- 
moted to captain on the 26th of June, 1882; acting assistant adju- 
tant-general of troops in the field operating against hostile Indians 
and on General Crook’s expedition into the Sierra Madre, Mexico, 
in pursuit of hostile Apache Indians, April 6 to June 26, 1883; act- 
ing aide-de-camp to General Crook, March 24, 1884, to June 25, 1884; 
also acting assistant adjutant-general, Department of Arizona, March 
24 to June 17, 1884, and acting assistant inspector-general to the 
same department, August 15, 1884, to June 25, 1885; with troop at 
Camp Rice, Texas, to September 18, 1885. In recognition of his 
gallant services in the Apache campaigns of 1872-73, Bourke was 
tendered the brevet rank of captain, on February 27, 1890; 
and for gallantry on the attack on the Indians on Powder River, 
Wyoming, March 17, 1876, and in the action on Rosebud Creek, 
June 17 of that year, the brevet rank of major was offered at the 
same time. Both of these honors, however, were declined. 
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While Bourke became famous as an Indian fighter, his broad 
knowledge of the habits and customs and mode of thought of the red 
men fostered a sympathy for the American savage that tempered 
what many times might have proved the extermination of a predatory 
band. His intimate acquaintance with the inner life of the Indian 
was early recognized by the War Department. From December, 
1880, to February, 1881, he was recorder of the Ponca Indian com- 
mission, and from April of the latter year until June, 1882, he was 
assigned, under the orders of Lieutenant-General Sheridan, to the 
special duty of investigating the manners and customs of the Pueblo, 
Apache, and Navaho Indians. His work on the “Snake Dance of 
the Moquis of Arizona” was the outcome of part of this research, 
and formed the first scientific contribution to that celebrated cere- 
mony. After taking a prominent part in the expedition which led 
to the surrender of Geronimo and his band of Apache renegades in 
the Cafion de los Embudos, Sonora, Mexico, March 26, 1886, Cap- 
tain Bourke was ordered to Washington for the purpose of elaborat- 
ing his voluminous notes obtained during many years of contact with 
the Indians, which work was continued until April, 1891. Not con- 
tent with a mere collation of his material regarding the tribes with 
which he was most familiar, Bourke spent many months during his 
sojourn at the capital in its vast libraries, for the purpose of record- 
ing similar and parallel customs of other primitive peoples through- 
out the world, and the results of this research were greater than one 
could ever hope to publish during a lifetime. A suggestion of the 
completeness of this work may be gained from the “ Medicine-Men 
of the Apache,” in the ninth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, which has been highly commended and widely quoted. 

Captain Bourke’s interest in the rites of ordure of primitive peo- 
ples was first aroused at Zufii in 1881, during a ceremony of the 
Néwekwe priests of that pueblo, and the results of his observations 
on that occasion were published in a pamphlet distributed among a 
limited number of students. A continuation of his researches along 
this line led to the publication of his noteworthy “ Scatalogic Rites 
of all Nations,” Washington, 1891. 

After rendering material aid to the Pan-American Congress, to 
which duty he was detailed by reason of his efficient knowledge of 
the Spanish language, Captain Bourke rejoined his regiment on 
April 9, 1891, and commanded his troop at Fort McIntosh, Texas, 
to May 14th of that year, and the troop and post at Fort Ringgold, 
Texas, being frequently in the field in the operations against Garza’s 
band of marauders of the Rio Grande frontier, to March 3, 1893. 
This wary bandit was so closely pressed on one occasion by Bourke 
and his hardy troopers that his saddle and personal diary were cap- 
tured and deposited in the National Museum, of which Bourke was a 
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valued collaborator and a constant contributor. Among the many 
other collections in that institution bearing his name is the necklace 
of human fingers taken during the raid of the allied Sioux and Chey- 
enne in Wyoming and Montana in the winter of 1876-1877, which 
resulted in the surrender of 4,500 natives at Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail agencies in the early spring of the latter year. 

During the World’s Columbian Exposition Captain Bourke’s know- 
ledge of the Spanish language and of Spanish institutions was again 
called into requisition by his assignment to duty with the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, in charge of the Convent of La Rabida. 
From November, 1893, to July 8, 1894, he commanded his troop at 
Fort Riley, Kansas ; and was an active participant against the rail- 
road strikers at Chicago in the autumn of 1894. He was ordered 
to Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, his last post of active duty, in the 
autumn of that year, after having faithfully and bravely served his 
country in every quarter of its domain. 

Captain Bourke was a frequent contributor to periodical scientific 
literature, particularly to the organs of the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, of which he was a Councillor during his residence 
in Washington, and of the American Folk-Lore Society, of which 
he was elected President in December last. The most frequently 
quoted of Captain Bourke’s periodical contributions are: “ Folk-Lore 
Concerning Arrows ;” “ Vesper Hours of the Stone Age ;” “ Primi- 
tive Distillation among the Tarascoes;” “ Distillation by Early 
American Indians ;” Laws of Spain in their Application to 
the American Indians ;” “ Notes on the Cosmogony and Theogony 
of the Mojave Indians;” “The Gentile Organization of the Apa- 
ches ;”’ “ The Miracle-Play of the Rio Grande ;” “The Folk-Foods 
of the Rio Grande Valley and of Northern Mexico ;” and “ Popular 
Medicine, Customs, and Superstitions of the Rio Grande.” 

In addition to his membership in the above-named societies, Cap- 
tain Bourke was a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and a member of the Congrés des Améri- 
canistes and of the Victoria Institute of Great Britain. 

Captain Bourke’s exceptional versatility, the product of a wide 
and varied experience, with a powerful force of expression and an 
extraordinary sense of humor, made him a most genial companion 
and gives even additional zest to his extra-scientific productions, 
“ An Apache Campaign,” “On the Border with Crook,” and ‘“ Mac- 
kenzie’s Last Fight with the Cheyennes.” 

In the death of John Gregory Bourke anthropology has lost an 
indefatigable investigator, American literature a vivacious contribu- 
tor, and the army of the United States a courageous soldier. 

F. W. Hodge. 


WASHINGTON, June, 1896. 
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ConJURING AND CoNJURE-DocToRS IN THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATEsS.— 
The “Southern Workman and Hampton School Record,” Hampton, Va., 
for November and December, 1895, contains an article on this subject by 
Miss Herron and Miss A. M. Bacon, the study being founded on composi- 
tions of students at the Hampton School. As this account gives extended 
and reliable information concerning Afro-American witchcraft, it is here 
reproduced in extenso. 

“It is difficult here to make any classification of the things used in con- 
juring which will have any value except as a mere arbitrary distinction for 
the sake of ease in enumerating and remembering in some intelligible order 
the great variety of media for the charms cited by the authors of the com- 
positions from which our data are drawn. We will, however,.for the sake 
of convenience, classify into 

(1) Poisons. 
(2) Charms. 

“Of poisons derived from substances known or believed to be poisonous 
and administered in food or drink a number of cases are cited. A drink of 
whiskey is poisoned and offered to the victim; an apple is poisoned and 
given in church on Sunday. One instance is given of ‘toad heads, scor- 
pion heads, hair, nine pins and needles baked in a cake and given to a child 
who became deathly sick.’ By another of our writers it is said that ‘some 
go in the woods and get lizards and little ground-dogs and snakes and dry 
them and then powder them all up together in liquor and give them to 
drink, or pick a chance and put in their food so they can eat it.’ Another 
case is mentioned of a conjurer who caught a snake, cut his head off, hung 
him up by his tail and let the blood drop into a can. Then he went out 
and caught a lizard, killed him, took his blood and mixed it with the snake’s 
blood. This mixture was done up in a bundle and sent to thevictim. He 
drank it up, and in two minutes was lying on the floor speechless. In this 
case the victim was saved by an old doctor who was brought in and rubbed 
him about twelve hours. One woman swallowed a lizard in a cup of coffee 
and was poisoned thereby. In another case cabbage, presumably poisoned, 
was given to the victim with evil results. Again, horsehair is put into the 
food or a preparation of poisonous snakes and lizards is mixed with the 
whiskey. The theory in regard to the poisonous effects of hair is thus 
stated by a boy whose own hair had been baked in bread and given him to 
eat. The conjure-doctor told him that if he had eaten it the hair would 
cling round his heart strings and would have afflicted him so that he would 
not be able to work and after a while it would kill him. It required no 
belief in the supernatural whatever to make one afraid of persons whose 
business it is to devise poisons to place in the food of their victims, and, if 
the evidence of our collection of compositions is to be trusted, there was on 
the plantations in the old days a vast amount of just that sort of thing. 
That the poison did not always produce the desired effect was due rather 
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to a lack of knowledge than to a lack of zeal on the part of the conjurer, 
and if roots and herbs, snakes and lizards, hairs, and other disgusting objects 
could be worked into the food and drink of the victim it was undoubtedly 
the most certain way of dispatching the business to the satisfaction of his 
enemy. But this method of revenge, because it was the most direct and 
certain, was the most easily discovered, and we find that other methods 
seem to have been more popular. Just as poisoning is less direct and 
therefore safer than clubbing or shooting, so ‘fixing’ by means of a charm 
is safer than either, and charms seem to have been relied on for working 
evil, to a very great extent. 

“The form of the charm which comes most near to the simple poisoning, 
of which we have already given examples, is the passing of the spell to the 
victim by handing to him some conjured article or placing it where he can 
pick it up. In these examples it is contact alone that transmits the evil ; 
the charmed-or poisoned thing need not be eaten. A sweet potato on a 
stump in the victim’s potato patch has been known to cause pain just as 
soon as it was touched by the one for whom it was intended: A woman, 
picking up chips, picked up a small bundle folded in rags; the next chip 
stuck to her hand and she was conjured. A pair of new shoes just come 
from the shoemaker causes such pain that the victim cannot walk. He 
continues to grow weaker and thinner and to suffer even after the shoes are 
removed and at last dies of the effect of conjured shoes. A bottle of 
cologne presented to a girl by her unsuccessful rival puts her eyes out when 
she smells of it. Something put on the gate-post causes swelling of the 
hands. One instance is of a girl who detects her father-in-law putting 
something into her shoes after she is supposed to have gone tosleep. She 
burns the shoes and so avoids the trick ; the shoes in burning make a noise 
like a bunch of fireworks. In another case a small red bag (presumably 
filled with occult miniatures) is fixed to the sole of the victim’s foot. In 
one case a carving knife is conjured, supposing that the cook will be the 
first person to use it, but the charm goes astray because the seamstress has 
occasion to use the knife, and the charm goes from it to her. Some con- 
jurers accomplish their ends by throwing hair balls at their victims. 

“* But charms seem to be most frequently conveyed by even more indirect 
means than those thus far enumerated. A baby is conjured by the presence 
in his crib of something all wrapped up in hair and all kinds of other queer 
looking things. The bundle when turned showed a strange variety of 
colors. A colored man got angry with a woman and tricked her by the 
following complicated charm. He took some blue cloth and cut out several 
chickens, and sewed them up after filling them with some kind of dust and 
a lot of needles and pins. He covered these with feathers so that they 
looked precisely like real chickens, and then sewed them up in his victim’s 
bed. Conjure balls, snakes, and all kinds of reptiles are often found in the 
beds of those who have been ‘conjured.’ In other cases, the fatal bundle 
or bottle is secreted in some corner of the room in which the victim lives, or 
is placed in the road over which he oftenest walks. A charm in the shape 
of a small rubber ball may be placed in the chimney corner, or poison may 
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be put in a bottle and buried in the path (in some cases upside down). A 
sick woman, who had almost pined away to skin and bones, sent for a con- 
jure-doctor. He went at once to the hearth, took up a brick, and found 
sticking in a cloth six pins and needles. He took them up, put salt on 
them, and threw them in the river. The needles and pins were said to be 
the cause of so many pains. In other cases poisonous balls of various 
sizes, filled with roots, herbs, and other mixtures, were put in the road. 
They could have no effect on any but the intended victim. These charms 
or tricks seem to have been made personal by securing something from the 
body of the victim, as a strand of hair, or some earth from his footprints. 

“Tf you fail to get near enough to your victim to place the spell in his 
room or his hand or his bed or his path, you may yet, if you are skilful, 
succeed in carrying out your fell design by simply burying your charm 
under his doorstep or in his yard, where he may never see it, or come in 
contact with it, but where it will work untold evil to him and his ; under the 
doorstep, if you can; near the house if you can’t do that; but failing of 
this, almost anywhere in the yard will do if the spell is potent. A black 
bottle containing a liquid mixture, and nine pins and nine needles, is a 
favorite charm. Sometimes the charm is a bundle containing salt, pepper, 
and a silver five-cent piece ; sometimes needles, pins, hairs, snake-heads. 
Again it is salt, red pepper, anvil dust, and a kind of root that conjure 
doctors always carry in their pockets. In the latter case, our informant 
tells us that ‘when putting this down they have a ceremony and request 
the Devil to cause this to have the desired effect,’ specifying in the request 
the part of the body of the victim which it is desired to injure. A small 
red flannel bag filled with pins, small tacks, and other things, and buried 
under a gate-sill made a horse refuse to enter the gate. After working 
over the horse for an hour, the driver looked under the sill, found the 
charm and removed it, and the horse walked quietly in at the gate. Jelly- 
fish taken out of the water, dried, powdered, and put into small bags are 
used for conjuring. In one case, when search was made for the charm, 
there was found in the ground a tin cup seven inches deep and three in 
diameter, called ‘a conjure cup.’ It contained little balls, some like lumps 
of tar, and some like sulphur and other different colors. When burned 
these balls gave ‘beautiful blazes.’ In one case a bottle full of snakes was 
buried by the doorstep. The first one who came out in the morning stepped 
over it and fell. A preserve jar found buried in one garden contained ‘a 
snake and several other insects and something else wrapped up in cloth,’ 
which the finder did not open but threw away. In one case, where there 
was reason to suspect conjuring, a bottle filled with roots, stones, and red- 
dish powder was found under the doorstep, and in the yard more bottles 
with beans, nails, and the same powder. The m4n burned them up and 
got well. Again, a package in the shape of a brick was found, and inside 
of it ‘a tin trunk and a great many articulate creatures.’ Another of our 
writers tells us that ‘some of their simplest things are salt, pepper, pins, 
needles, black bottles, and all kinds of roots. I have seen one of their 
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roots which they called the “ Devil’s shoestring.” It is a long, wiry-look- 
ing root, resembling the smallest roots of a potato-vine.’ 

“With this variety of gruesome and disgusting things did the plantation 
conjurers essay to work evil among the credulous people by whom they 
were surrounded. The next phase of our study is to inquire what were the 
evils laid to their door as the results of their dealing in roots, herbs, snakes, 
and mysteries. 

“The disease which is caused by conjuring may be recognized in its 
early phases in the first place by the suddenness of the attack. The victim 
is seized with a sharp pain in some part of the body ; later, swelling and 
other symptoms follow, but the beginning of the attack can usually be 
traced to a sharp pain which followed directly upon handling, stepping 
over, or swallowing the charm. Another, and perhaps the surest sign that 
the disease is the result of a spell or ‘trick,’ is that the patient grows worse 
rather than better under treatment of regular physicians. When this is the 


case it is well to call in a conjure-doctor at once, or it may be too late, for 


there are cases where even after the spell is removed the victim fails to 
recover from the injuries it has already wrought. 

“As the disease develops itself the symptoms become more severe and 
terrible in their nature. In many cases snakes and lizards are seen running 
up and down under the flesh, or are even known to show their heads from 
the sufferer’s mouth. One example is given of a woman possessed by a 
lizard that ‘would run up and down her throat and hollow when she would 
be a-talking.’ Another case is of a man whose food did him no good. The 


-conjure-doctor told him that he had been conjured, and that inside of him 


were a number of small snakes which ate up the food as fast as he ate it. 
Another woman who had lizards crawling in her body was obliged to eat 
very often to keep the lizards from eating her. This possession by reptiles 
of various kinds seems to be a part in almost every evil wrought by the 
conjurer, and instances are too numerous and too horrible for a more 
detailed review of them in this paper. Sometimes when direct evidence of 
these reptiles fails to appear during the life of the patient, a post-mortem 
brings them to light and establishes the truth of the doctor’s diagnosis. 

“‘ Another evidence that the disease is of a magical origin is in the strange 
noises made by the patient. Numerous instances are given of sufferers 
who howled or barked like dogs. One example is given of a woman who 
‘howled like a dog, crowed like a cock, barked like a fox, and mewed like 
a cat, and made all sorts of noises before she died.’ One boy used to walk 
on all fours and howl like a dog. Another man who was conjured ‘ would 
have ways like a dog, growling and gritting his teeth.’ 

“From these symptoms it is but a brief step to insanity of all kinds, and 
many cases are cited where the insane patient is regarded as ‘conjured’ by 
his relative. One woman could not go further than a mile. ‘When she 
had walked a mile she would get out of her head so she would have to stop, 
so she could gather her mind to go back.’ A girl when conjured ‘ran wild 
and drowned herself.’ One woman ‘was very sick and almost crazy, was 
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conjured to her bed for several months. And now she has some kind of 
spells that come upon her, when she lies like one dead for about an hour. 
She cannot bear any kind of medicine to be used about her. She says that 
she can hear all that is said to her but cannot speak.’ It is unnecessary to 
cite all the instances given in the compositions. They are numerous enough 
to go far toward proving that insanity on the plantation was often laid to 
‘conjuration ’ and consequently took in the patient the form that the belief 
in conjuration would naturally give it, just as in New Testament times it 
was believed to be demoniacal possession and took that form in its mani- 


festations. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE History OF AN ORDEAL. — The very interesting contribution to the 
folk-lore of Newfoundland, made by Rev. George Patterson, D. D., in the 
last number of this Journal (vol. viii. pp. 289, 290), not only supplies a 
most curious addition to a famous English ballad of the Middle Age, but 
also points out a general principle important for the comprehension of 
popular tradition, In describing the superstitions of the people on the 
coast, the writer cites the following anecdote, given on the authority of 
Judge Bennett of Harbor Grace :— 

“The judge tells another good story illustrative of their superstition. 
Being at one of the outposts, a woman came to him complaining that some 
person had stolen a pair of blankets which she had washed and put out to 
dry, and wishing him to turn the key on the Bible to discover the thief. 
He refused, assuring her that he had no such power. But, as she contin- 
ued to urge him, he proposed another plan. 

“ He asked if she had a good crowing bird. She said no, but her neigh- 
bor, Mrs. , had. She of course had a large iron pot. He then directed 
her to summon all the men in the neighborhood to come to the house at 
dark. This was done; the rooster was caught and placed under the pot. 
When the men assembled the lamp was extinguished and they were sent 
outside. One man, whom the judge suspected as the guilty party, pro- 
tested strongly against the proceeding, declaring his disbelief in any such 
idea as it involved. However, they were required in turn to go and touch 
the pot, the understanding being that when the guilty should do so the 
cock would crow. Each man went in and returned without the expected 
sign, and the man who had protested against the proceeding now appealed 
to the fact to show the folly of it. The judge, however, called them into 
the house, and the lamp being relit he remarked on the strangeness of the 
affair, and then called on all to hold up their hands, when it was found 
that the man’s hands were clean, showing that he had never touched the 
pot at all. He at first attempted to deny his guilt, but on being threatened 
with being sent to jail he gave up his plunder.” 
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That any test, believed to be infallible, should affect the imagination of 
the culprit and force him to acknowledge his fault is a general psychologi- 
cal principle familiar in the literature of ordeals, and indeed at the basis of 
the establishment of such experiments. But the curious part of the story 
is the form of the trial. The character of the cock as the revealer of truth 
and detecter of lies is derived from the part he is assigned in the Biblical 
narrative, in which his crowing acts as a rebuke to Peter. Hence the cock, 
in Old French,.Voé/s, on Christmas eve, is supposed to precede the angels 
in proclaiming the birth of Jesus ; according to the heading of a sheet of 
carols of the seventeenth century: “The Cock croweth Christus natus 
est, Christ is born. The raven asked Quando, When? The crow replied, 
Hac nocte, This night. The ox crieth out, Udi, udi? Where, where? The 
sheep bleated out, Bethlehem, Bethlehem. A voice from heaven sounded, 
Gloria in excelsis, Glory be on high!” Prof. F. J. Child, who cites from 
Hone this heading in “The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 22, 
vol i. pp. 233-241, gives the history of the ballad above mentioned, a song 
apparently of northern origin, found in Danish and Swedish, as well as in 
English, where it exists in a version written in a manuscript referred to the 
reign of Henry VI1.; it may be well briefly here to trace the outline of his 
results. 

In two late Greek manuscripts of the so-called Gospel of Nicodemus is 
interpolated a passage in which it is related concerning Judas that after he 
had tried to induce the Jews to take back the thirty pieces he went to his 
house and there found his wife sitting and a cock roasting before the coals. 
Judas declares to his wife that it is his intention to hang himself, for he 
has betrayed Jesus, who will rise on the third day, and woe to us. His 
wife bids him not talk in this manner, for the cock that is roasting before 
the coals is as likely to crow as Jesus to rise again. While she is speaking 
the cock flaps his wings and crows thrice, after which Judas proceeds to 
make a noose of the rope and hang himself. This story was made the 
foundation of a ballad, in which St. Stephen figures as a stable-groom ; 
this character is explained by the quality of the saint, among northern 
nations, as patron of horses; it is supposed that such duty was assigned to 
bim because his day, December 26, corresponded to an ancient Germanic 
festival which had relation to the welfare of horses; the horse-racing on the 
day named was a remnant of heathen ceremony, the horse being sacred to 
Frey, whose festival was Yule. The English ballad recites that Stephen, 
a servant of King Herod and charged with bringing to table the head of a 
boar, casts down the dish and affirms that he forsakes Herod, since a child 
is born in Bethlehem that “is better than we all.” Herod asks if Stephen 
is mad, or if he has any grievance; he answers no, but there is a child 
born that shall help us at our need. Here may be quoted two stanzas, 
with a slight modernization of the spelling : — 

That is so sooth, Stephen, all so sooth, iwis, 

As this capoun crowe sal that lyth here in myn dish. 
The word was not so sone seyd, that word in that halle, 
The capoun crew Cristus natus est! among the lordes all. 


Follows the stoning of Stephen. 
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Now, if to the song be compared the anecdote cited by Dr. Patterson, 
there seems little room to doubt that in the iron pot in the Newfoundland 
ceremony is contained a reminiscence of the incident as narrated in the 
ballad, and that the ordeal has grown out of the misunderstood miracle. 
In this case we seem to have a popular judicial procedure of literary origin. 
This is not an exceptional example of folk-usages which have grown out of 
uncomprehended tales and phrases, ultimately from learned men. While 
it may be true that action is in its nature more perman speech, and 
therefore that the deeds of men are more to be regard their words, 
it is nevertheless an error to discard the obvious truth, ti at speech is an 
important part of conduct. In the case of ritual no small part, even of 
popular worship, is derived from literary sources symbolized in the cere- 
monies. Probably this principle would be found to have an application in 
regard to oral no less than written literature. Who could have expected to 
find a Greek apocryphal book, a Germanic deity, a Scandinavian folk- 
song, a medizval English carol, and a pious belief regarding the nativity of 
Christ, in the local judicial procedure of English-speaking sailors in an iso- 
lated island of the New World? 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Cincinnati. — A Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society has been 
formed in Cincinnati. On January 25 a meeting of the few members of the 
Society living in the city was called by Prof. Charles L. Edwards, at the 
rooms of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History ; but the response was 
not such as to promote hopes of a successful movement. In the second 
week of February Dr. John H. McCormick, of Washington, D. C., gave an 
address on Folk-lore at the rooms of the Woman’s Club, in which he called 
attention to the work of the Society. The officers of the Club held a meet- 
ing at the rooms of the Club on March 7, and after conference with 
Professor Edwards determined to form a committee for the purpose of 
forming a Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, of which Miss Laws, 
president of the Woman’s Club, was chairman. On March 17 a meeting 
was called by this committee, at which Professor Edwards delivered an 
address on “ Folk-lore,” showing that the study consisted in the collec- 
tion and examination of mythology, beliefs, rituals, songs, and stories of 
the people, and that the great epic poems of the world are to be regarded 
as the outgrowth of folk-lore. He showed that America presented one of 
the widest fields for this branch of research, mentioning in especial folk- 
music as existing in Indian and negro melodies, as well as in the songs of 
immigrant populations. Rabbi David Philipson and Dr. W. H. Venable 
heartily expressed their agreement with the views of the speaker, after 
which an organization was effected, and a nominating committee, consisting 
of Rabbi Philipson, Dean Myers, and Mrs. George Thayer, appointed to 
report on the second Tuesday in April. On April 14 the committee 
accordingly reported, and officers were elected as follows : — 
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President, Prof. Charles L. Edwards (University of Cincinnati) ; First 
Vice-president, Dr. David Philipson; Second Vice-president, Dr. P. V. N. 
Myers (University of Cincinnati); Secretary, Miss Therese Kirchberger 
(Hughes High School); Treasurer, Mr. F. A. King (Hughes High School); 
Advisory Council, Prof. E. M. Brown (University of Cincinnati), Dr. J. D. 
Buck, Mrs. George A. Thayer, Miss Annie Laws, President of the Woman’s 
Club. On May 12 was held the first regular meeting for the reading of 
papers. Professor Edwards gave an address on “ Negro Music,” illustrated 
by the singing ofBahama Folk-Songs, the members of the University Glee 
Club offering their services. The Branch begins its career with bright 
prospects, including in its membership many well-known scholars and 
citizens of Cincinnati. The membership consists of Active Members, who 
are also members of the American Folk-Lore Society, and of Associate 
Members, who pay local dues. 


Reports of the meetings of other Branches, during the past season, will 
be reserved for the next number of this Journal. 


In MEMORIAM — ALFRED M. WILLIAMs. — Mr. Williams, a valued mem- 
ber of the American Folk-Lore Society and contributor to this Journal, 
died at Basse Terre, St. Kitts, March 9, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
He was born in Taunton, Mass., being the last surviving member of an 
old and noted family, and entered Brown University at an age earlier 
than common. The Civil War breaking out, he abandoned his college 
course and enlisted in the Seventh Massachusetts Infantry. During the 
war he did newspaper work, writing letters from the front to various 
papers. After his return he became a newspaper correspondent for the 
New York Tribune, and afterwards editorial writer and managing editor 
of the “Taunton (Mass.) Gazette.” In 1872 he went to Neosho, Mo., 
occupying a government position, and there undertook a paper of his 
own, which became widely known throughout that section for its stand on 
the Indian question, being the first journal in the West to espouse the 
cause of the red man, which he advocated at some peril to himself. 
Some years later he returned to the East and became reporter and 
ultimately editorial writer for the “ Providence (R. I.) Journal.” Mr. 
Williams was warmly interested in everything relating to folk-lore, and an 
especial student of Irish literature. Among his published works may be 
mentioned “ The Poets and Poetry of Ireland,” and “ Studies in Folk-Songs 
and Popular Poetry,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1894. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


An INTRODUCTION TO FoLkK-LorE. By Marton Roatre Cox. London: | | 
David Nutt. 1895. Pp. ix, 320. 


The title of this volume is somewhat calculated to mislead. In connec- 
tion with an Introduction to any study usually occurs the idea of a review 
of the material, in orderly form, provided with such full bibliography as 
may serve to assist an inquirer. Such is not the nature of the present 
treatise, entirely popular in character, which is rather an attempt to present 
in a readable manner doctrines commonly entertained concerning the rela- 
tion of anthropological principles to the mass of traditional material which is t ' 
conveniently dominated folk-lore. Such intent is shown by the titles of the 
chapters, as follows: “Introductory,” “The Separable Soul,” “ Animal 
Ancestors,” “ Animism-Ghosts and Gods,” “The Other World,” “ Magic,” 
“Myths, Folk-Tales,” etc. A “Selected List of Books” is added, but so 
brief and unsatisfactory that it would better have been omitted, containing 
only fourteen authors, beside the publications of the Folk-Lore Society and 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. It is a serious fault in a book calling 
itself an Introduction, that the bibliographical quality is absolutely lacking. 
Citations are made without reference, and this in some cases where utterly 
erroneous views are presented, as for example in the assertion that the 
“English word devil is a corruption of deva, the Sanscrit name for God ” ‘ 
(p. 135). The moral here is exactly the contrary of that emphasized by 
the author, for the English term, regularly descended from the Greek, 
which is itself an imitation of the Hebrew word which has given us the 
name Satan, shows the complication of mythology, illustrating the manner 
in which literary influence has affected the world-old popular faith in mali- 
cious demons. 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. ) 


Hoping in the future to present more extended notices of the literature 
connected with popular tradition, we are here obliged to content ourselves 
with brief remarks on certain of the publications indexed below. 

In a brief treatise on the manner in which man creates for himself the 
world by which, in his imagination, he is surrounded, A. Bastian collects, 
according to his custom, a vast body of notices and citations, brought 4 
together, by means of numerous parentheses, into complicated paragraphs 
which make little allowance for the limitations of the average reader. That 
the infinity of variation in mythologic and philosophical conceptions is but 
the effect, so to speak, of national costume, and that the underlying ideas > | 
which create this mass of representations are simple and nearly identical, is 
the thesis; this is expounded with reference to nature, intelligence, and 
society, to elements, spirits, superstitious beliefs, and religious systems, 
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from savage explanations of life to the Darwinian theory, and from the 
cosmogonic ideas of Africans and Australians to medieval Christianity. 
The student will find here a magazine of suggestions, but suggestions 
which it will require labor and patience to limit and define. It is enough 
to translate a few titles of the table of contents: Simplicity of the thought- 
process, Whence and whither. Eternity of the world, Space, Futurity, 
Potentiality, Evil, Ethics. Four plates represent the medieval heavens, 
the inferno of Dante, the Buddhistic world-system, and Orphic mysteries 
(borrowed from Furtwangler). 

The Report of Dr. Franz Boas on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada is 
chiefly occupied with anthropometric measurements. The report, however, 
contains also some valuable notices respecting folk-lore and ceremonial. 
Particularly to be remarked as an addition to knowledge is the account of 
the initiation ceremonies of the (cannibal) secret societies of the Niska. 
The evidence is clear that in this case there has been a migration of cere- 
monial, these rites having been derived by Bellabella through a Tsimshian 
tribe, and indicating such origin in nomenclature ; a fact recommended to 
the attention of such persons as continue to deny that it is possible for the 
most sacred usages of a savage people to indicate, not development from 
local conceptions, but simply a wholesale borrowing of customs adopted 
without reference to explanation. In these societies there are only a 
limited number of places, a new member being admissible only when he 
inherits the place of one deceased or resigned. The novice is supposed to 
be lost, after having received the spirit of the society. One member after 
another, each representing his own particular spirit, endeavors to recall the 
absent person, who is at last brought back by the animal totem of the 
society. The novice, who is now naked, is then brought by his co-members 
to the village, the streets of which are deserted ; he seizes and tears to 
pieces a dog, as well as any of the profane who dare leave the houses, and 
enters his tabooed house, where, it is said, he must remain for a year. 
According to a description related to the writer, at the time of his disap- 
pearance, which lasts for a year, the novice resorts to a grave, and sleeps 
with the corpse in order to acquire courage. While away from the village 
he is supposed to have arrived at the distant secret-room of the society, in 
the mountains or over the waters, to have witnessed its ritual, and received 
its ornaments. The whole action is symbolically represented by masks, 
which the uninitiated are expected to take as the real personages repre- 
sented. Any failure in the performance, which would disclose the decep- 
tion, is regarded as a misfortune and crime only to be atoned for by the 
death of all concerned. Thus when, in a case which happened among the 
Héiltsuk, a visitor to the bottom of the sea was drowned by the entangle- 
ment of ropes, the other actors of the family pretended that he had only 
remained with the spirit, and, after the end of the festival and departure of 
the guests, bound themselves to a long rope, sang the cradle-song of their 
race, and cast themselves from a cliff into the water. 

Dr. Brinton, in setting forth the “ Ethnologist’s View of History,” con- 
siders that the historian should regard the society with which he deals as 
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an ethnic group, and characterize it by describing its essential properties, 
especially language, government, religion, and the arts. Beyond such 
representation he is to take especial account of ideas and ideals, as the 
primary impulses of conscious human endeavor, and as especially deter- 
mining the course taken by any people. Rejecting moral perfection as an 
end in itself, he accepts the idea of complete individual development as 
the highest goal ; the explanation should be limited, on the one hand, by 
discarding all superhuman agencies, on the other, by omitting any forecast 
of the future impossible for man to attain. 

The archzxologic investigations of Dr. G. Fowke lie outside the province 
of this Journal ; here only may be noted his concluding opinion, that the 
aboriginal remains between tidewater and the Alleghanies, from Pennsyl- 
vania to southwestern Virginia, pertain to tribes who lived or hunted within 
this area at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and that there is no 
evidence of an ancient or long-continued occupancy of this region by 
Indians. 

Mr. Culin’s paper on “Chinese Games with Dice and Dominoes” is 
intended to be the first of a series on Chinese games; the numerous illus- 
trations are taken from objects in the National Museum, the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and published sources. The games 
described are chiefly those of the Chinese laborers in America; even 
among these, who came from a comparatively small area, there exist varia- 
tions in the methods of gambling and in the terminology of games; this 
nomenclature is largely made up of slang and colloquial words, and 
presents difficulties, gamblers being of the most ignorant class. Chinese dice 
are nearly the same as European ; the titles of throws present more variety. 
Dominoes also are similar to those with which we are familiar, but the 
methods of playing vary; Mr. Culin has not found the connecting link ; 
the game in Europe seems modern. Dominoes are regularly used in China 
for fortune-telling, reference being made to the book which furnishes 
the significance of different combinations. With the games Mr. Culin 
gives the legends in vogue, intended to explain their form. 

Mr. Hale’s paper on “ An Iroquois Condoling Council” describes a visit 
made in 1883 (after the publication of his volume entitled “ The Iroquois 
Book of Rites,” contained in the Library of American Aboriginal Litera- 
ture). Mr. Hale found that the whole Book of Rites was intoned, being 
in fact an ancient historical chant ; so that, in order to represent the man- 
ner of repetition, the lines of the chant should have been divided after the 
manner of blank verse. Allowance should be made for frequent repetition 
in the singing of lines, and for the introductory of ejaculations, hath-haih, 
all-hail. The recitation of the speech of the Cayuga chief also is noted as 
remarkable, consisting of brief sentences, each commencing with a high, 
sudden, explosive outburst, and gradually sinking to the close, where it 
ended abruptly in a quick, rising inflection ; the whole being a set form of 
phrases. The writer remarks the erroneous character of the conceptions 
relating to Indian character arising from the hostile relation in which they 
have been placed to the whites. 
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The schedule prepared by a committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, appointed to organize an ethnographical survey 
of the United Kingdom, has made two preliminary reports, in which the 
names of 367 villages or places are indicated as deserving of ethnographic 
study. The committee desire a record of (1) physical types of inhabitants, 
(2) current traditions, (3) peculiarities of dialect, (4) monuments, etc., (5) 
historical evidence as to continuity of race. The schedule contains a brief 
questionary. Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, calling attention to the importance 
of this undertaking, observes that archaeologists have paid too exclusive 
attention to the material remains, and that folk-lore, or surviving tradition, 
taken as a whole, is indispensable for explanation of antiquity. He gives 
examples of the persistency of popular recollection, which retains traditions 
while constantly transforming these. The importance of the study of dialect 
and the amount of history that may be wrapped up in a single word also 
receive mention. 

Examining a Highland story, in which the hero is made to do with and 
overcome Awisks or dwarfs, whose house he visits, Mr. MacRitchie is of 
opinion that the tale has preserved a reminiscence, though in altered form, 
of the struggle between the Gaels and the Picts. Such identification is in 
the line of the writer’s views concerning the explanation of fairy or dwarfish 
folk as survivals of actual races. 

In a paper on the “ Early Navajo and Apache,” Mr. F. W. Hodge con- 
cludes that the creation and migration legend of the tribe is remarkably 
accurate as to chronological sequence, and that the ancestors of the race 
appeared, without doubt, in San Juan Valley not earlier than the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. The Navajo were composite before the eighteenth 
century ; they acquired flocks and herds soon after 1542, an event which 
changed their mode of life. Indian tradition, even when bearing apparent 
evidence of antiquity, may in fact be of recent origin. 

With regard to Mr. W. Hough’s interesting essay on “ Primitive Ameri- 
can Armor,” in general outside the limits of this Journal, need only be 
mentioned the conclusion, as bearing on a much disputed general question. 
“Plate armor in America is a clear case of the migration of invention, its 
congeners having been traced from Japan northeastward through the 
Ainos, Giliaks, and Chukchis, across Bering Strait by the intervening 
islands to the western Eskimo.” 

The admirable article of Mr. Mooney on the Siouan Tribes of the East is 
occupied with tribes of Virginia and the Carolinas. That the linguistic 
affinities and racial relations of these peoples were with the Siouan family, 
and that the original home of the latter is to be sought in the east, is a 
recent discovery of Mr. Mooney himself. The present paper does not 
attempt to set forth at length all that is known in relation to every tribe, 
the Catawbas for example, being in the main reserved for subsequent dis- 
cussion. A list of local names derived from Siouan tribal appellations and 
a bibliography are appended. 

In a brief article on the “Indian Use of Wild Rice,” Mr. Gardner P. 
Stickney describes the harvesting, preparation, and economic value of 
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Zizania aquatica in the shallows of the Great Lakes region. At the present 
time wild rice is an important item in the diet of the Ojibwa Indians of 
Wisconsin, August being called Manominikegisiss, or the “ rice-making 
moon.” The gathering is effected in canoes, two women usually working 
together, one paddling, the other sitting, while she fastens rice-stalks in a 
sheaf by passing her twine below the heads. The sheaves are then allowed 
to stand two weeks ; rights of ownership acquired by binding are respected. 
The principal cause of the large population of Wisconsin was the abun- 
dance of wild rice, a single small lake being able to furnish a supply for 
two thousand Indians, 

It will be necessary to reserve a proper notice of the works of Messrs. 
Rockhill, Weinhold, and Zibrt. 
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